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CATALOGUES. 


AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ‘FOREIGN BOOKS 
in all Languages. 


New and Standard Books in ali Branches -~ eee in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order. 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
Catalogues and terms on application. 


LARGE Ry 5 OF ene aARD BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literat 


LATEST CATALOGUES :— 
No. 51 Semrrica—-Op Testament Puqeeoes. (1442 lots.) 
» 52, 54, Miscettangovus. (762, 732 lots.) 
» 53, ParLosopay. lots.) 


Lae BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
Uiteratare 4" 114, for March), at reduced prices, post free. 
ponnewe Street 








urchased.—WiLuiaM Porrer, 30, 





ae No. 1, General. Thestigical, Medical. 
ye. All Yory cheap, Birthday Book, 253.; Sampson Low’s English 


J. A. Starauy & Co, 9, Barrack Street, Dundee. 
| oe BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
moderate t: 


promptly supplied on terms. 





CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, ee Covent Garden. 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxf — 
CATALOGUES poste free on appli 


iO AUTHORS.—Meassrs. DIGBY, BONG & CO. 











(Publishers of “The Author’s Man 6d. n 
Farel Petry. ee AUTHORS to pata nish (Pie Fiction, 
A e for umes for _ 
a Ve . prompt aa 
7 s. WO EL BSR BN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

4, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
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OYAL INSTITUTION of one* BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, ] Piccadi. 
BOYD DAWKINS, | MA. FF rns, F.S.A.._ will on 


Professor W. 
TH DAY NEXT, Marc at 3 a COURSE of 
RELATIO of ot GEOLOGY to 


THREE LECTURES on “TH 
HISTORY” YY The Incoming of Man; (2) The Frontier of History 
in Britain ; (3) 


Subscription to ts Course, Half a Guinea; to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guineas. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS.— 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN at the 

IETY'S GALLERY, No. 5a, Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admis- 

A. STEWART, Secretary. 


GENTLEMAN (M.A. Oxon) who has son ot bh own, 
of hi ae 


— re ——~1 or. ae Sy of an extensive work oe 
is 


is hands, desires to O 
SERVICES» on the oc EDITORIAL stare of a SOBLISHING FIRM. 
= = ion with a works ion rnal or other periodical 
Se gi ek of which he would r e _ 
ary axtiele. e ad’ very considerable experience 
both ag author and Soon cr avip ye oy the 
the Nineteenth re way 


Review, A. B., care oi 
the Acapemy, 43, Gnatety Lane. ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Roerat INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Hill, Staines. 


The Coase, of ft oe is arranged to an Engineer for employment 
in Ew a and the ee “About 40 Students will be 
in September, 1897. The of State will offer them 
for for Competition Twelve ig of Assistant Engineers in the 
Public Works ent, and Three Appointments as Assistant 
Superintendents in the 6 che lio. | For particulars 
apply to the 8: ny at th 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


An Oran nay yg sepecanenry of the annual value 


of £75 (tenable f rt nee pean ee tA ag by the 
DR. DANIEL JONES" RUSTEES, for —For par- 
ticulars apply to the Szcrerary, |, St. James’s ay ester. 


WITZERLAND.—Highly recommended HOME- 


a ye for a limited number of Hipeepticnal advant 
for Study of Languages and Arts. ting PS Beautiful 
situation. Health studied.—Prospectus, Miss Heiss, Bienne. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1897.—EXAMINATION, Jey 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 

on. 12 Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 
‘or pastionlars apply to the Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
‘ON will be onal & in asely mer’ f fill up not Ly than FIVE 
KSIDENT QUEEN'S SC LARSHIPS, 


TI 
RESIDENT, FIVE N 
and TWO EXH IBITION —Deta imap tee obtained frou th 


Masver, Dean's Yard . Weatininster, 
No. ‘1 , MARCH 24 2th, Price 1d. 


ITMAN'S FRENCH WEEKLY. An entirely 
illustrated and dainty ofan ie ieee cae amusing, 
reading \tarngg' ‘and Eo Sone side by *ride), ‘crisp $e aoe 





sion, Is. 









































AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAWM’S SONS PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 
York, and %, BEDFORD ET, LONDON 
attention of READING PUBLIO to 
resented by their Branch ae on for 
for thar ove PUBLION. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and “Santobie ICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NY SreParEas, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING ey & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
2. Gough 4, Ly 


and 


wi ‘oie Seale te esite the 
e Fite 7 





and Publi: uare, Be Senet leet Pereot EO. 

ane specially- one other f by eet ae for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-bail tt Machines for fast 

folding and covering 8, 16, rey or 32-page Journals at te operation. 

3 en given to anyone wishing to commence New 








Facilities 
an Publishiog Department oo for Bditorial Oflces, free. Advertising 
Gdeghieodan 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
H GREVE & c Gd. 
e PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, ” 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
Ps a wenn = of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
FLDITORS in SEARCH of good FICTION should 
WORKS offer for SERIAL Pus LioaT ON. Ave Authors foclude 
SERIAL Acxncr, 21, Paternoster ‘Sauare, Lode EO eee me 
Tie -WRITING (Remington Machine).—Author’s 
i CortEp —_ eare and spawned promptly. 10d. per 
lee, gor, oda No > ‘or paper. — Address “ Cyruzr,” Williug’s, 
Trees -WRITING. —MSS. of all kinds COPIED, 
ana Technion te attention ion given to puns feating si care, such as Scientific 
and upton ig “J moderate terms. 
House Ch 8, 


ee 
Gent Victoe's Street, E.C. 

















easy conversation ; te fi Arts 3 
to Learn pat, in a few weeks.” Revised by te 
ve French staff of Pitman’s Metropolitan School. 
Price One Penny, of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
Sir Isaac Prruan & Sons, Limited, 1, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


CABBIAGES INSURED oguinat ACCIDENTS, 
whether caused ran} collision, the falli: ng, bolting. or kicking of 

——- or A. A nto LA other Vehicles” _Sanee Hrs gt oe 
ANoR COMPANY, Limited, If, Pall Mail Bast London. SW. 








HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL y PRO 1ae., 50, Leadenhall Street, 


Contains hairless r, over which the slips w th 
frecdem. Mixpebes cho te. per denen, veld or plain. anes: 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & O©0., 


ART REPRODUCERBS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE now 
leading London Art A a Firms. A large 
portant Plates always ou view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the Ae yg id best 
yi }. 4 market = are specia! epesially’ ada ~A A = jad wants 
ual 
and bublication of Paros jal and qehese ve. 6s vestigation 
J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





tronised by the 
tion of Im- 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
llth JANUARY, 1896. Faull price (3d. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, cery Lane, London. 


S. KING & SON, 12 and 14, » King Strest, Weat- 
minster.—Marshall vi 8), Minorities ont njorities, aw) 

Baily’ (. 1Gehgme See 7 pestien loual Represen: ee. Bm an 
ee c Fea a Me the late eum 
871—Smith (W. E.) Fair Representation. 














Ware BOOKPLATES of Bozman, Walker, 
wil let Onilland 





Speci Very best 
be paid.—Moore, 6 relawn s Hoad, Le yon, Hesex. _ 
= inn igh 16 ie DI Piooadilly. - . Burton's 
hts, 16 —Divoree, 
Platt’s ( hating Gardens. — =. ae Smet ir GF C.) Wildtowiing.— 


a! I t, , Maille.— Keats 
Im in Spanish Conven' t WViseteliy) 


— ment 
HE TIMES. ”— WANTED the » FILE of “THE 





TIMES” for 1827 (and 1815-18 inclusive).— 
State price, BR or un! ‘cabound, jh A University Union 
Society, Cambridge. 








BOOKS FOR SALE. 
( Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid.} 
W. SMITH, Stationer. Printer, and Bookseller, 
Sw « 4, Deptford Broadway, 8.E.— Britannica. Third Edition. 


ete. Cheap—Temple Bar. Half-bound. 1874-93—Cornhill, 
Halt Semele igr1-ao Belgravia, Half-bound. 1872-85—Library Copies. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











EPRODUCTIONS in PERMANENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHY (the Carbon process) of the chief treasures of the 
Great Continental Galleries, including 
THE PUBLIC and PRIVATE GALLERIES of ROME. 
THE UFFIZI and PITTI GALLERIES, FLORENCE. 
THE ROYAL MUSEUMS of BERLIN and DRESDEN. 
THE MUSEUM of the LOUVRE, PARIS. 
The PICTU RE GALLERIES of HOLLANDand BELGIUM. 
THE MUSEO del PRADO, MADRID. 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


This almost exhaustive series of Autotypes includes nearly every 
work of Art of interest to the Artist, to the Historical Student, and 
to the Lover of Pictures. The selection of Works to be reproduced 
has in every instance been made under the advice ~ eminent 
Authorities and of the Official Directors of the respecti 
By the aid of the most recent improvements in -- rede Science, 
absolutely faithful and Permanent Copies have been secured, on a 
scale which adequately represents the Original Paintings. These are 
printed in rich brown pigments, on specially prepared paper, size 18 by 
15 inches, and are sold at a uniform price of Twelve Shillings each. 





G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
SIR EDW. BURNE-JONES. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


A large series of the Chief Works of these Masters reproduced in 
various sizes, at prices ranging from 3s. 6d. to Three Guineas. 


Full particulars of the Collection of Autotype Reproductions of the 
Works of Old and Modern Masters will be sent post jree on 
application to 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


er on pig i we AOCOS EES, on the minimum 


1 low £100. 
mero thir balanoet, when not ‘and ANNOTTIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
ei statement monly os eck compicea a 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
L#CTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 





Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
Nores AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—J OTTINGS 
Apout Liprary SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PuRCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 


3. 


For Firtry-tTwo WEEKS, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* .. dite é 

For Twaere «i sIx Wome, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE e sat 

For THIRTEEN Wann, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... ‘ : ww tae 


* The Annual Subeeription 1 to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 


N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the large Export and EpucaTIoNAL NUMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out- of-print 
Books Wanted column. 





NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 220, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 


With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation u one genera! ulphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 


The Bulk of the Oatalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s, net) remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“*The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as @ ready — to the vast fields of 
modern publications.” — Daily New 

“ Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Atheneum. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the Br blisher, The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volaume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“*The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and nae 4 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.’’—Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records...... The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and ies. 


London 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limirsp, 
St. Dunstan House, Fetter Lave, Fleat Street, E.(. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 


PROF, HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 


5th Epirion Comptetine 22,000. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE LOWELL LECTURES ON 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


“In none | his works is Mr. Drummond’s lite skill 
paw | manifested. The style has even more of the writer's wonted 





Siaployed with better. effect. and’ product! Satie ao 
employ: r an 
suggestive illustrations.”—Saturday be “ ——— _ 


32nd Enition Compietine 119,000, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


“ One of the most ma ty bay hy on salipin that 
we have a Indeed, with the exce of Dr. oSlonkere® niversity 
yh e can ans © book of our time which ewan ¢ —, 
power of restating the eaeeal and practical truths of religion 
make them take fresh hold of the ~~ | and vividly tmpeees | the 
imagination.”—Spectator. 


7th Epition Comptetina 34,000. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


“ Professor Drpmmend is bese ¢ os his very best. 
mimicry k with an 
Wallace, = be 


ae e article on 
Bates, or Darwin bimeelf o on this fasc’ 


thing over * written by 
ating su > 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND’S BOOKLETS. 
White leatherette, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE GREATEST THING in the WORLD, 330th Thousand. 

PAX VOBISCUM,. 130th Thousand. 

THE CHANGED LIFE, 89th Thousand. 

THE PROGRAMME of CHRISTIANITY. 80th Thousand. 
THE CITY WITHOUT a CHURCH. 60th Thousand. 








Fancy boards, 1s. 6d.; leather padded, 2s, $d. 
BAXTER'S SECOND INNINGS. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE GREATEST THING IN 
THE WORLD, 


And Other Addresses — containing: 
The Greatest Thing in the World.—The Programme of 


Christianity.—The City Without a Church.—The Changed 
Life.—Pax Vobiscum. 





Ready next week. 
Fourtrn EpiT1ion CoMPLETING 


40,000. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


MARGARET OGILVY. 


By ber Son, J. M. BARRIE. 
With Etched Portrait by Mawessz. 


“In * Margaret Ogilvy’ everything has been set do noting is 
clouded, nothing concealed, "Leable e rated. . "The record is 


without a passage, and so real is the presentment that it is 
hard tu belie at it is not fiction.”— Academy. 


WOBKS BY J M. BARRIE. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 6s. each. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 10th Edition. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. 14th Edition. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. 6th Edition. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. 10th Edition. 


ePP> 





Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s, 


KATE CARNEGIE and 
Berra MINISTERS. By IAN MACLAREN. 
hes bettered the best werk ke has peti grasa 
Daily Chronicle. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Eleventh Edition, completing 60,000. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. By IAN MACLAREN. 


Fourth Edition, completing 80,000. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS of AULD LANG 


SYNE, By IAN MACLAREN, 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, PaTeRNoster Row, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS, 





FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
MISS KINGSLEY’S 
TRAVELS IN 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE QUEEN OF 


THE MOOR: 
A Tale of Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. 


By FREDERIC ADYE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY ZRLEGB APS. — His chapters in praise of 
the stout hill pan pm and the brilliant runs they give over 
miles ok nye 5 remind us in their freshness and 
abundance of life of of Whyte Melville at his best....... The 
novel is an excellent one. 


GRAPHIC.—“ It is long since we have read a novel 
with so much unbroken pleasure.” 


FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Edited by Professor J. B. BURY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


MARIA THERESA. By Rev. J. 


FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., Master of University 
College, Oxford. 


JOSEPH II. By Rev. J. Franck 


BRIGHT, D.D. 
*,* These two volumes supplement one another as a 
history of the period. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
hensive survey of the history ot Z 
period.” 





lucid and compre- 
during a critical 





BY FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


LANDSCAPE in POETRY, from 


HOMER to TENNYSON. With aumnerens re 4 
sentative Quotations. By FRANCIS T. PALGRA 
late Professor of Poetry in the University of Ontord. 
SPECTATOR.—“ In a delightful book on the place of 
landscape in poetry we have an exquisite series of illustra- 
on from Homer to Tennyson, of the curious significance 
of landscape in the queceaion of human emotions.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New bens. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes. 


PROSE WORKS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
With Portraits and Vignettes eiched by H. MANESSE. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Promises to be a final edition 
of one of the greatest and certainly of one of the most 
voluminous of modern poets.” 


ESSAYS CLASSICAL. By 


F. W. H. MYERS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 





FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of the LAW of the CONSTITUTION. » A Vv. 
DICEY, Q.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 





MODERN READER'S BIBLE. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. 


ISAIAH. Edited, with Introduction 
and ay by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.). 
The T ext is that of the Revised Version. It is used by 

special ptt of the University Presses of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 





MACMILLAN & ©CO., Lrp., Lonpen. 
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THE 


NATIONAL OBSERVER so 
3 BRITISH vie 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


AND OF 





THE BRITISH REVIEW 


have arranged to amalgamate these two properties, and they will therefore 
appear in future as one paper under their joint title. 





NATIONAL OBSERVER a 
BRITISH REVIEW. “~~ 


The first amalgamated issue appears to-day, Saturday, March 20th. 


Mr. W. H. MAI.LOCK will be the editor, supported by members of the 
staffs of both papers. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER = 
BRITISH rv 


THREEPENCE weekly. 


The paper is obtainable at all Messrs. Smith’s Bookstalls, and of all News- 
agents, or direct from the Offices, 


37 «and 39, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











The price will be— 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


SIXTEENTH EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s, 


Forty-one Years in India: 


FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
By PIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain Portraits 
on Steel and Copper. 

“Lord Roberts’s narrative traverses al the critical 
periods of Indian war and politics during the last forty 
years. He writes of them as an eye-witness, as an expert, 
and latterly as the chief actor in the closing scenes of an 
eventful drama; his story produces the vivid impression 
which comes out of accurate “ents and strange per- 
sonal experiences.” —Spectator 

“A book which is at once intensely interesting and 
exciting, and at the same time supplies a vast quantity of 
first-hand knowledge, invaluable alike to the statesman and 
the political student. And, last of all, it is a remarkable 
revelation of the type of character rare in all ages—that of 
® man at once great and fortunate who has remained 
simple, modest, and unspoiled by success.” — World. 


A NEW NOVEL 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA. 
By F. M. PEARD, 
Author of ‘The Rose Garden,” &c. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 











FLORENCE MONTCOMERY'S STORIES. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. Twenty- fifth 


Edition. With 6 Illustrations by Du Maurier. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Il. 
THROWN TOGETHER. Twentieth 


Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


III. 
SEAFORTH. Ninth Thousand, with 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BLUE VEIL, and other Stories. 


___ Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.8., and RICHARD PROCTOR, F.R.A.8S. Demy 
8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANCIS TREVELYAN BUCKLAND, 
late Her Majesty’s Inspector of a . ular 
Edition, with a few Illustrations, ‘Heries 
separately, in small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN COOK. By Charles 


ELME FRANCATELLI, late Mattre d’Hétel to Her 
aw. Demy 8vo, Thirtieth Edition, containing 
1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author 
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REVIEWS. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. 


Epic and Romance. Essays on Medizsval 
Literature by W. P. Ker, Professor of 
English Literature in University College, 
London. (Macmillan & Co.) 


W* have had from France for many years 
excellent criticism of medizeval litera- 
ture; the honoured name of Gaston Paris 
(whose recent election to the Academy was but 
a fitting acknowledgment of long and fruit- 
ful work) will occur to everyone in this 
connexion, and there are younger scholars, 
MM. Bedier and Jeanroy, for instance, whose 
studies have been not only illuminative, but 
also good reading. In other countries some- 
thing, too, has been done—Ten Brink has 
made a praiseworthy attempt to estimate 
the position of many Middle English 
writings. Criticism on a few medieval 
authors, such as Dante, Villon, Joinville, 
has been ample in bulk, though not always 
so satisfactory in quality. But, in general, 
it may be fairly said that the great majority 
of literary medievalists have had to work 
at the publication of MSS., to settle ques- 
tions of language, to toil at glossaries and 
charters, in order to investigate, and even 
resuscitate, dialects and establish the correct 
texts of even the better known masterpieces 
that engage their energies and enthusiasms. 
The labours of two generations have resulted 
in a great mass of more or. less satisfaetory 
material: what must be done now is to 
criticise this from every point of view that 
is likely to give insight. Mediseval classics 
demand the treatment that has long been 
accorded to the classics of Greece and Rome, 
the same patient and trained consideration, 
the same esthetic instinct, the same broad 
intelligence. No criticism can be other than 
imperfect that assumes to settle the Homeric 
sen without knowledge of the epical 
evelopments of other literatures: the early 





phases of the Greek drama are curiously 
enough best illustrated by the chorus-plays 
of Mangaia—to multiply instances were 
needless. The general history of literary 
developments in the West of Europe postu- 
lates the careful and delicate criticism of 
medieval literature before it can pretend 
to explain the rise and pooeees of those 
modern forms in which thought and 
fantasy are enshrined for our own genera- 
tion, as they were (with a difference, of 
course) for the generations of Shakespeare, 
of Pope, of Byron, and Scott, and Shelley. 
Marot and Spenser were not mere 
amusing themselves when they went beach 
to Villon and Chaucer, as painters go back 
to the master-painters of the past, for 
encouragement and warning and suggestion; 
though the work of the Court psalmist and 
songster is a world apart from that of the 
vagabond and criminous clerk; and there is 
a deep gulf fixed between the Elizabethan 
Platonist and the Edwardian Epicurean— 
Italianate, indeed, both, but how opposed 
in style, in feeling, and in humour! 

This book of Mr. Ker's is the forerunner, 
we would hope, of many good English 
books of criticism devoted to literature ex- 
pressed neither in Latin nor Greek. The 
field is enormous, bovates unmeasured 
only waiting for the skilled husbandman. 
Englishmen have proved themselves shrewd, 
sober, and sagacious critics of the “tongues” 
and ‘‘ humanities”: they may do great 
things in this wider scope that is open to 
their efforts. And this performance of Mr. 
Ker is surely of good augury. 

The purport of his book, then, is, briefly, 
this. After an introduction defining terms 
and range, and bringing out the peculiari- 
ties of the two tendencies, epic and romantic, 
in Teutonic literature, with much keen obser- 
vation and much acute reflection, markedly 
free from exaggeration and prejudice, in- 
tent always upon the main themes, the 
author devotes his second chapter to the 
epic poetry of the Teutons, giving full and 
serious treatment to each phase and out- 
come of its spirit. Their oldest epics 
(carmina antiqua quod unum apud illos me- 
morte et annalium genus est, according to a 
revered, authority) are noticed, and their 
character, as it may be divined from the 
extant fragments and paraphrases, and from 
descendent poems, is aptly drawn. Next 
the English and German lays of the heroic 
cycles of Theodric and Beowulf, where it is 
noticed that there was a development going 
on which was turning the short episodic 
lays into regular epics “‘ not by a process of 
agglutination,” but by a change in spirit 
and imagination ; the plan of the old story 
being kept in its simplest irreducible form, 
while the poet sought incessantly for 


“the force and magnificence of a lofty and 
eloquent style. It was for the attainment of 


this pitch of style that the heroic poetry 
laboured in Waldere and Beowulf with at least 
enough success to make these poems distinct 
from the rest in this group.” 


The history of the Northern or Scandinavian 
epic is ‘‘ the converse of the English develop- 
ment.” It tends, with some exceptions, 


‘‘further and further away from the orignal 
common Teutonic type, from which all these 





common forms and phrases have been derived 
that are found in the ‘ Poetic Edda,’ as well as 
in Beowulf or the Héliand. . . . The rhetorical 
——— of the older forms into an equable 
and deliberate narrative was counteracted by 
the still stronger affection for lyrical modes of 
speech, for impassioned, abrupt, and heightened 
utterance.” 


The infection of foreign models in one case, 
in the other the strengthening of the 
dramatic element in the old poetry (an 
element absent in England and Germany, 
save in a few surviving folk-forms), is clear, 
as Mr. Ker would admit; but he is con- 
cerned with tendencies and the underlying 
preferences that, under different vital condi- 
tions, were gradually making themselves 
felt, and he accurately describes these. 
After a critical survey of the Scandinavian 
heroic lays, he concludes that they are 
neither of the ballad nor of the conventional 
epic class. They are not ballads, because 
their style is different—it is a style ambi- 
tious and capable of progress—not conven- 
tional epics, because they are essentially 
short, incapable of agglutination, artistically 
complete in themselves (whether they follow 
the older episodic type or the later sum- 
marising type); and also because of their 


strong dramatic and lyrical ethos. 
ic poster was made by a con- 


lomeration 0 , it must have had other 

inds of material than this. . . . The need of a 
comprehensive epic of the Niblungs was not 
imperative. Neither was there any demand in 
Athens, in the times of Sophocles and Euripides, 
for a comprehensive work—a Thebaid, a Roman 
de Thébes—to include the plots of all the 
tragedies of the house of Cadmus. It was not 
a poet, but a pure journeyman, who did this 
sort of work in the North; and it was not 
till the old school of poe had passed 
away that the composite pure history of the 
Volsungs and Niblungs, of Sigmund and 
Sinfiotli, Sigurd, Brunhild, Gudrun and Atli, 
was put together out of the old poems. The 
old lays, Northern and Western, whatever their 
value, have all strong individual characters of 
their own, and do not easily submit to be 
regarded as merely the unused materials, 
waiting for an epic composer who never was 
born.” 


Here as regards the matter in hand one 
cannot but agree with Mr. Ker, and much 
that he says is worth the consideration of 
those who are concerned with the Iliad 
and Odyssey. He is no less convincing 
when he touches on the “ besetting tempta- 
tions” of the heroic poets English and 
Scandinavian—the tendency to flat, didactic 
tameness in the former, the danger of over- 
emphasis and conceits in the latter. 


“The triumphs of alliterative poetry in the 
first or English kind are the lay-swelling 
passages of tragic monologue, of which the 

test is in the Saxon Genesis—the speech of 
Satan after the fall ry ae og A best of 
the Northern poetry is ut lyrical: the poem 
of the Sibyl, the poems of enn, Gulten, 
Hervor. . . . Almost as if they (the Northern 
masters) had known the horror of infinite flat- 
ness that is all about the literature of the 
Middle Ages, as if there had fallen upon them, 
in that Aleian plain, the shadow of the enormous 
beast out of Aristotle’s Poetics, they chose to 
renounce all superfluity, and throw away the . 
makeshift wedges and supports by which an 
ic is held up. In this way they did great 
things, and Voluspd is their reward.” 


“Tf ever 
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This is well said, and though some might 
prefer, as I do, the Helge lays and the old 
Atle lays to Volusp4é, Mr. Ker’s decision 
agrees with that of the best judge I have 
known. 

The analyses of the various Northern 
treatments of the Sigurd and Atle cycle 
episodes are excellent and convincing. 
Their variations are clearly explained to be 


“different presentations of the same subject 
not produced by accident or by casual and 
faulty repetition of a conventional type of 
poems, but by a poetical ambition for new 
forms: ... As in the Athenian or English 
drama the story of (£idipus or of Lear 
might be taken up by one playwright 
after another, so in the North the a 
stories were made to pass through changes 
in the minds of different poets. .. . The 
relation of the Atlamal and Atlakvi&a is like the 
relation of Euripides to Aischylus. . . . The 
idylls of the heroines, Brunhild, Gudrun, 
Oddrun are not random and unskilled varia- 
tions, they are considerate and studied poems 
expressing new conceptions and imaginations.” 


And this theme is carefully and ingeniously 
worked out. 

In Beowulf’s lay the Grendel and Grendel’s 
Dam adventures interest Mr. Ker most, and 
he looks upon the Dragon part as rather 


‘* that of a late school of heroic poetry attempt- 
ing, and with some success, to extract the 
spirit of an older kind of poetry, and to repre- 
sent in one scene an heroic ideal or example 
with emphasis and with concentration. .. . 
But, while the end of the poem may lose in 
some things by comparison with the stronger 
earlier parts, it is not so wholly lost in the 
charms of pathetic meditation as to forget the 
martial tone and the more resolute air alto- 
gether. . . . The virtues of Beowulf are not 
those of a fictitious paragon king, but of a man 
who would be missed in the day when the 
enemies of the Gauls should come upon them.” 


Whether one agrees with this estimate or 
not, it is worth thinking over. 

The description of the epic proper is good 
and distinctly quotable : 


‘The epic keeps its hold on what went before 
and on what is tocome. Its construction is solid, 
not flat. It is exposed to the attractions of all 
kinds of subordinate and partial literature— 
the fairy story, the conventional romance, the 
pathetic legend—and it escapes them all by 
taking them all up as moments, as episodes and 
points of view, governed by the conception or 
the comprehension of some of the possibilities 
of human character in a certain form of 
society. It does not impose any one view on the 
reader ; it gives what it is the proper task of 
the higher kind of fiction to give—the play of 
life in different moods and under different 


aspects.” 


But the best part of this volume is, to my 
thinking, that on those wonderful prose epics 
the Icelandic Sagas : 


“The life of an heroic age—that is, of an 
older stage of civilisation than the common 
European medieval form—was interpreted and 
age by the men of that age them- 
selves with a clearness of understanding that 
appears to be quite unaffected by the 
common medisval fallacies and ‘idolisms.’ 
Tbis clear self-consciousness is the distinction 
of Icelandic civilisation and literature. It is 
not vanity or conceit. It does not make the 


Icelandic writers anxious about their own fame 
or merits. 


It is simply clear intelligence, 


applied under a light to subjects that in 

emselves are primitive, such as never before 
or since have m represented in the same 
way. The life is their own life; the record is 
that of a dispassionate observer. . . . The con- 
ventional form of the Saga has more of the 
common medisval restrictions of view... . 
The invention of the common form of the Saga 
is an achievement which deserves to be judged 
by the best in its kind. . . . In their temper, 

so, and in the quality of their heroic ideal, 
the Sagas are the inheritors of the older 
heroic poetry. . . . They are i inative 
dealing in actions and characters; they are 
not ethical or sentimental treatises, or reviews 
of chivalry.” 


This is, surely, sound shrewd appreciation. 
Excellent, too, is the individual criticism of 
of the Sagas analysing the simple ic 
and tevedly comic elements they contain. 
Laxdela, Hrafnkels Saga, Bandamanna 
Saga, Sturlunga are each discussed, and the 
contrast between Joinville and Sturla is 
brought out in a masterly and convincing 
way. Mr. Ker has felt the Herodotean charm 
of the Icelandic masters, and has under- 
stood and expressed the powerful and keen 
qualities of the prose instrument they devised 
and employed, anticipating many of the 
finest properties and possibilities of the 
modern novel. 

The chapter on the old French epic has 
much new and good in it. The place of 
the Chansons de Geste among the other 
Teutonic forms of epic is exactly and ably 
indicated. Its ‘‘gas-engine” propulsion, par 
une suite d’ explosions successives, toujours arretées 
court et toujours reprenant avec soudaineté (as 
M. Gaston Paris puts it), its narrative neither 
stinted nor laboured, though continually 
broken, its massive diffusiveness, its style 
not prismatic but diaphanous, its contracted 
acquiescence in simple formulas, its too 
frequentinability to grapple really effectively 
with its story, its capacity of representing 
‘strenuous and unruly life in a comprehen- 
sive and liberal narrative, noble in spirit and 
not much hampered by conventional nobility 
or dignity,” its clumsy comedy, its long 
struggle with the invading romantic element, 
and final complete overthrow are all aptly 
noticed. With Mr. Ker’s judgment on 
Roland, Garin, Raoul of Cambrai and 
Huon most students of these poems’ will 
heartily agree. Perhaps he is a little too 
stern towards the Orange cycle, whose 
glorious episodes atone for the wearisome 
super-plenitude of hapless Moors, and the 
stupid brutalities of Ratnoart au tinel. 

In his final section on the old romantic 
schools of France there is much fine and 
careful criticism, many enlightening re- 
marks. It is not with the romantic spirit 
and its best manifestations that he is so 
greatly concerned as with the mass of the 
romantic output. He is considering less 
the sublimities of the Grael and the Lance- 
lot prose than the elegant, fluent senti- 
mentalities of Benoit and Chrestien, or 
the quaint pseudo -classicism— as, for 
example, the corrupt following of Ovid 
(which was through the Vetula to end later 
in such splendid results as Celestina). He 
is not tracing the influences of the Celtic 
magic, but rather the working of the classic 
leaven, the fermenting orts of the Greeks’ 








and Romans’ confection. 


The book ends with an admirable ex- 
position of the position and achievement 
of Chaucer— 


‘‘ The ‘Knight’s Tale’ is a complete and per- 
fect version of a medisval romance worked out 
with all the resources of Chaucer’s literary study 
and reflexion, tested and considered and cor- 
rected in every possible way.” 

** Anelida ” is 
*‘ Chaucer’s essay in that delicate abstract 
fashion of story which formed one of the chief 


accomplishments of the French Romantic 
school.” 


His “ Troylus and Criseyde.” 


“is the m in which mediwval romance 
passes out of itself into the form of the modern 
novel. . . . Instead of leaving it a romance, 

ful and superficial as it is in Boccaccio, he 
eepened it, and filled with such dramatic im- 
agination and such variety of life as had never 
been attained before his time by any romancer, 
and the result is a piece of work that leaves all 
romantic conventions behind.” 


Personally, I think Mr. Ker rather over- 
rates Chaucer; but it is a pleasure to find 
the case for him put so wisely and well as 
he has put it here. 

After reading the charming versions of 
the appendix, one puts down the book with 
a hope that another- volume of studies by 
the same hand may follow before very long. 
Above all; one would wish Mr. Ker to 
undertake the historic and esthetic criticism 
of the Arthurian cycle, for the “ matter of 
Britain” is of supreme importance in 
medizeval letters. One would like to hear 
what he has to say on Rutebuef, on Villon, 
on Long William, on Walther, on Henrysoun. 
He must not try and escape the “ burden of 
Dante.” There is plenty of work for an 
earnest and capable student, endowed with 
the love of his subject and that balanced 
judgment and self-control that mark the 
true critic. 

I have said my say, and while I have 
tried to let the book speak for itself, I hope 
I have answered the author’s kindly request 
for my opinion. I can only ree oe that 
my master and fellow in those Northern 
studies which Mr. Ker has so warmly and 
judiciously advocated may never behold 
a book in which he would, I am sure, 
have taken unmixed delight. 


F. Yorx Powe tt. 


THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


English Schools at the Reformation. By A. F 
Leach. (A. Constable & Co.) 


Ir is not too much to say that this is the 
most important contribution to the history 
of English education below the universities 
that has yet appeared. Students of the 
subject have for some time past entertained 
grave and growing doubts with respect to 
the validity of the position claimed for 
Edward VI. and the Reforming party as 
the patrons and promoters of higher educa- 
tion. It has been left to Mr. Leach to 





vindicate these doubts, and to demonstrate. 
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.that the fabric of this claim is based upon 
a vision. His book will clear away once 
for all any misconception that may still 
exist upon the subject—at any rate, so far 
as historical scholars are concerned; but 
popular delusions die hard, and that the 
commonly accepted view which he has 
clearly proved to be erroneous will be dis- 
carded forthwith by the multitude is too 
much to hope for. Still, the fable has 
received its death-blow, and its decease is but 
a matter of time. 

Mr. Leach’s book is not written to 
assert an iconoclastic theory or a start- 
ling paradox. His conclusions are founded 
on the contemporary records, and his 
authorities are placed before his readers 
in full. Every statement made in the first 
part of his volume may be checked and 
verified by reference to the second portion. 
‘Edward VI.: Spoiler of Schools,” is a 
trumpet-blast that will startle the smug 
complacency of many a good Protestant 
clergyman in his: country parsonage: yet, 
if such a one can still hug his gratissimus 
error after reading the evidence set forth, 
he must, indeed, be of a stiff-necked 
generation. ‘‘ With Edward VI. per- 
sonally, of course,” says the author, 
“we are not concerned, the expression 
‘Edward VI.’ is only a short form for the 
predominant protector of the moment.” 
The number of grammar schools (and the 
term includes Winchester and -_ | in 1535 
is estimated at over 300; and they per- 
formed the same functions as those schools 
which prepare boys for the universities at 
the present day. Besides these, there were 
chorister or song schools, and elementary 
schools; a complete system, in fact, of 
primary and secondary education. The 
grammar schools were, as a rule, depart- 
ments of cathedral churches, monasteries, 
collegiate churches, colleges, hospitals, 
chantries, or gilds, while some were, like 
St. Paul’s School, independent foundations. 
All but the last class would necessarily 
be affected by any legislation that dealt 
generally with religious and semi-religious 
institutions ; and the Act of 37 Henry VIII, 
which dissolved the ater monasteries, 
including as it did colleges, hospitals, and 
other ecclesiastical establishments, swept 
away a large number of schools. The sur- 
vivors were left as victims for the Chantries 
Act of Edward VI. Although the King 
states in his Journal (Literary Remains of 
Edward VI., p. 414) that the sale of the 
possessions of the chantries, colleges, and 
free chapels was “for the payment of my 
dettes,” it was intended that the grammar 
schools should be endowed with a portion 
of the landed estate, or of the proceeds of 
the sale, and a temporary provision in 
the shape of fixed payments was directed 
to be made pending the issue of a “‘ further 
order”? which was to carry out the endow- 
ment scheme: but owing to the disorders 
of the time, and the financial embarrass- 
ments of the government, that ‘further 
order” never came. In response to the 
dissatisfaction which was strongly expressed 
at the making away with the schools and 
‘the devilish drowning of youth in ignor- 
ance,” a few schools were refounded by 
Letters Patent, and a portion of the ecclesi- 





astical estates restored to them or other 
lands given in their place. But the great 
majority had to remain content with the 
fixed stipend, which, though fairly adequate 
in some instances for the time being, became, 
through the diminution in the purchasing 
power of money, steadily less so, and 
eventually too infinitesimal to be of any 
value for the purpose intended. The result 
in a great number of cases, where no future 
benefactors came forward, was the extinction 
of many of these schools, and those that did 
survive were sadly crippled in their use- 
fulness. On the other hand, those to which 
endowments in land had been re-granted, 
came in for all the advantages of the 
‘‘ unearned incremert,”’ and 


‘‘ by their wealth and by their good works 
we can measure the loss sustained by their 
contemporaries and compeers, who were re- 
stricted to a fixed sum that has long since 
shrunk to a miserable pittance.” 


With the grammar schools went the song 
schools and the elementary schools, and the 
blow inflicted on musical education by the 
disappearance of the former is dwelt upon 
with some pardonable bitterness. That 
England was, relatively to the conditions, 
far better provided with secondary schools 
than it has ever been since was more than 
suspected by those who have investigated 
the subject of mediszeval education, and 
Mr. Leach shows that this was so. His 
figures work out for the country at large 
as one grammar school among every 8,300 
of the population, instead of one for every 
23,000 as appears from the Schools Inquiry 
Commission’s Report to have been the case 
in 1865. In some counties the proportion is 
even higher : as in Herefordshire, which had 
13 among 60,000, and Essex, which had 16 
among 22,000. The attendance also was 
large: ‘“‘ wherever numbers are mentioned 
they are surprising for their magnitude.” 
The standard of the teaching, too, in Latin 
at least, obviously could not have been low. 
As regards the class that frequented the 
grammar schools in town or country, it was 
“the younger sons of the nobility and 
farmers, the lesser land-holders, the prosper- 
ous tradesmen.” ‘Touching the moot point 
of the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ free school,” 
Mr. Leach rules in favour of Dr. Johnson’s 
guess, but supports his ruling with facts 
and arguments which seem to place the 
question beyond further controversy : so that 
after alla free school meant “a school in 
which, because of the endowment, all, or 
some of the scholars, the poor or the in- 
habitants of the place, or a certain number, 
were freed from fees for teaching.” Finally, 
to sum up, 


‘‘as for poor Edward VI., meaning thereby the 
ruling councillors of his day, he cannot any 
longer be called the founder of our national 
— of secondary education. But he, or 
ey, can at least claim the distinction of having 
a unique opportunity of re-organising the 
whole educational system of a nation from top 
to bottom, ‘without cost to the nation, and of 
having thrown it away.” 


We have noticed one slip: ‘‘head master” 
for “ high master” of St. Paul’s School on 
p- 57, though the latter is rightly put on 
p- 90. 


A SPECULATIVE GEOLOGIST, 


Autobiographical Sketch of James Croll, 
IL.D., FRS., §e., with Memoir of his 
Life and Work. By James Campbell 
Irons, M.A, (Edward Stanford.) 


Nature gave James Croll a purely philo- 
sophical mind, and it was in the application 
of this gift to geological and cosmical 
speculation that he achieved success. He 
drifted into geology, but his eye often 
looked ol the circumstances in which 
the necessity for existence had placed him 
to the airy region of metaphysics, where 
stones and strata give place to ideals, and 
the entire universe is reduced to a process of 
determinations. 


‘There were,” he wrote in his autobiography, 
‘two important and, to most people, interest- 
ing sciences for which I had no relish, namely, 
chemistry and geology, more particularly the 
latter. . . . In truth, it was more by accident 
than by choice that I became a geologist.” 


It was only after spending a precarious 
life as millwright, joiner, tea-dealer, temper- 
ance hotel-keeper, insurance agent, and 
janitor of Anderson’s College and Museum, 
Glasgow, that, at the age of forty-six, he 
was given a post of comparative comfort on 
the staff of the Geological Survey of Scot- 
land, his duty being to act as secretary and 
accountant of the Survey at Edinburgh. 
This was in 1867, but before that time he 
was known in the scientific world as an 
original speculator on perplexing problems 
in physics and geology. 

the paper which laid the foundation of 
Croll’s scientific reputation was on the causes 
of the changes of climate during the glacial 
epoch. It is very well known that over a 
large part of this country, North America, 
and the Continent, evidences of ice-action 
are found in the form of grooves and dee 
scratches on smoothed rocks, boulders whic 
must have been conveyed far from their 
original homes, and rounded blocks. These 
features have long been regarded as wit- 
nesses to the former existence of abundant 
ice and glaciers in regions which now enjoy 
temperate climates. Various theories have 
been propounded to account for the change 
of climatic conditions which must have 
occurred, but none have been so widel 
accepted as that worked out by Croll, 
Starting with certain astronomical facts 
as to the change of form of the earth’s 
path around the sun, and of the direction 
of the earth’s axis, when long periods 
are considered, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that the length of winter varies 
regularly in consonance with these cos- 
mical mutations. At present the winters 
are eight days longer than the summers, but 
the excess may be as much as thirty-six 
days, in which case the summer’s sun would 
be unable to melt all the winter’s frozen 
mantle, and the accumulaticn of ice and 
snow thus brought about would eventually 
produce an Arctic climate in temperate lati- 
tudes. With a view to determine when the 
conditions capable of producing this result 
had occurred in the past and would recur in 
the future, Croll calculated the form of the 
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and one million years onward. As a result 
of his computations, he assigned the com- 
mencement of the last glacial epoch to a 
date 240,000 years ago, and regarded it as 
ending 80,000 years before the present time. 
For a generation this astronomical explana- 
tion of cold periods in the earth’s history 
dominated geological thought, but opinion 
has lately gone against it. 

Philosophy was Croll’s first and last love ; 
his first work was on the “ Philosophy of 
Theism,” and when old age was creepin 
upon him, he renewed his metaphysic 
studies, and reverted to the consideration of 
such subjects as force, matter, determinism, 
causation, evolution, &c., his thoughts upon 
them being afterwards formulated in Zhe 
Philosophical Basis of Evolution, published 
shortly before his death. In this work, 
Croll contended that evolutionary processes 
betokened intelligent purpose, and that the 
course of nature must be under the direction 
of a Supreme Will. 

Croll’s life was not without its interesting 

incidents. Before his appointment upon the 
Scottish Geological Survey could be secured, 
the Civil Service Commissioners expected 
him to pass an elementary entrance examina- 
tion, but he was plucked in arithmetic and 
English composition. Those who have like- 
wise failed will cherish the remembrance of 
this defeat of genius. Notwithstanding 
the failure he obtained the appointment; 
for, upon the recommendation of Lord 
Kelvin, 
**the Civil Service Commissioners, with a wisely 
liberal relaxation of their rules, accepted his 
great calculations regarding the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit and the precession of the 
equinoxes during the last 10,000,000 years as 
sufficient evidence of his arithmetical capacity, 
his book on the Philosophy of Theism and 
numerous papers published in scientific journals 
as proof of his ability to write good English.” 


Croll was of a very retiring nature. 
Though he contributed as many as ninety- 
two papers to scientific literature, as well as 
many sporadic letters, he was only personally 
known to a small circle of friends. Even 
when the British Association met in Edin- 
burgh in 1871, he did not attend any of 
the meetings, notwithstanding that he was 
then official representative of the Geological 
Survey Office in that city. 

Many other points referring to Croll’s 
scientific work and his characteristics could 
be mentioned, but enough has perhaps been 
said to exhibit the broad features of both. 
If we add to the geological dissertations 
already mentioned his book on stellar 
evolution and his papers on ocean currents, 
which he maintained were produced by the 
prevailing winds of the globe, we have a 
group containing his most weighty con- 
tributions to science. What stands out more 
clearly than anything else in his life and 
letters is the philosophic bent of his mind ; 
his heart was never wholly given to 
geology, and he was glad when his retire- 
ment from the Geological Survey enabled 
him to go back tc abstractions. 

Mr. Irons is a deep admirer of Croll, and 
the trouble he has taken to build up a 
tribute to his friend’s memory deserves a 
measure of praise. But for all that, we 
think he has not exereised sufficient dis- 





crimination, and he seems to have included 
material simply because it was available. 
Another defect is the large amount of 
duplicated matter, practically all the bio- 
graphical account being a repetition of the 
autobiography, or of statements found else- 
where in the volume. 


A SUNNY BOOK. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. By August F. 
Jaccaci. (Illustrated by Daniel Vierge. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Txe author and the artist who have made 
this book were to have journeyed together 
through La Mancha. This proving im- 
practicable they went separately in the same 
year, Mr. Jaccaci following his friend, and 
using his drawings as an itinerary. The 
result is a delightful book, full of sunshine 
and silence ; full, too, of glimpses of the 
gaunt Knight, to whom La Mancha has paid 
the homage of changing as little as possible, 
since his shadow quitted her plains. Most 
of M. Vierge’s illustrations might be illus- 
trations to the story told by Cervantes. 
Here are the dry, stony plains, the white- 
walled villages, the trains of muleteers, 
the surly goatherds, the inns filling and 
emptying with brown-skinned carriers and 
labourers, the crazy windmills dotting the 
distant slopes, the dust-raising flocks of 
sheep, and the freakish sunshine working 
its will on all. Perhaps nothing in Mr. 
Jaccaci’s notes so connects the La Mancha of 
Don Quixote with the hardly less remote La 
Mancha of to-day as this alternation of sun- 
shine and gloom. How many a page of 
— adventures comes back as we 
read : 


** Decrepit aero 2 half-ruined villages, 
rag mendicants, have their daily hour of 
unrivalled splendour. Dilapidated objects and 
commonplace scenes touched by the sun of the 
south are turned by this incomparable magician 
into visions of loveliness. In the course of the 
day the glorious light dwells on each detail of 
the landscape, in turn giving it inexpressible 
charm and beauty, and leaving it a dull corpse 
whose life has departed.” 


We now understand how that wizard sun 
helped the Knight’s madness. It was in the 
horizontal rays of the early morning, on the 
plain of Monteil, that he saw the windmills 
as giants; but says Mr. Jaccaci: 


** Poor Quixote does not seem so mad after all 
when one first sees the row of mills [on the 
Campo de ee) set irregularly on the 
crest of a hill, and looking like nothing one 
has ever seen, more like a collection of queer 
primitive toys stuck there by the weird caprice 
of a lunatic. As one approaches and views 
them one by one, those clumsy - looking 
affairs, propped up like very aged persons, are 
thoroughly fantastic. No wonder the worthy 
knight mistook them for giants.” 


In this paralytic land much chatter runs 
on the Knight, and the villagers quarrel to 
decide where Cervantes, or his hero, was 
born, or what Quixote did here, or what was 
done to him there. But their knowledge of 
the matter is small. This is how a lazy 
fellow, a connoisseur of bull-fighting, and a 





loafer in the little inn at Argamasilla, 
delivered himself on the Book : 


“Yes, Seiior, Don Quixote was a funny 
chap. It’sa t book though, and known to 
the whole world, even to the heathen and to the 
English, and the others. I read it, and found 
it droll reading, but the best of it I did not get. 
There is much in it for persons of learning. 
They all say who know that the science of the 
world is there, and that when you understand 
it you can get as rich as you want. But I am 
ignorant, and was only amused. Don Quixote 
was a very ridiculous fellow, surely! Think of 
his taking those wenches at the Venta for castle 
maidens! Jesu, what an ass he was! And 
Sancho, you say? Well, he is like you and me, 
he wants to eat and sleep and get along with 
everybody in a nice way. But, then, I don’t 
know the book. There is something in it I 
can’t get hold of, which makes priests and the 
like read it over and over. Don Federigo, a 
lawyer, who lives now in Madrid, says there is 
not another book like it, so full of politics and 
everything.” 

That is good. Mr, Jaccaci is to be 
thanked not only for a charming com- 
mentary on Don Quixote, but for having 
induced the greatest living master of pen 
and ink drawing to do for La Mancha and 
Quixote what he—a Spaniard—could alone 
have done. M. Vierge’s drawings number 
nearly one hundred and fifty. Many of his 
subjects are so slight and commonplace that 
an inferior artist would have scorned them. 
Here they live and speak and allure. 


“MAKE AND SHAPE.” 


The Points of the Horse. By Captain M. 
Horace Hayes. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated. (W. Thacker & Co.) 


Ir is safe to assert that no man in England 
knows more about the horse as a species than 
Captain Hayes does. He has spent many 
years in travelling the world over, teaching 
the secrets of training and breaking; and in 
course of his career must have handled 
examples of the majority of breeds known 
to man. It was this very breadth of know- 
ledge which, in the eyes of English readers, 
impaired the utility of the first edition of 
this book; for it is certain that therein he 
accorded English breeds of horses no greater 
share of attention than others, and notably 
passed over the hunter classes with a light- 
ness that amounted to heresy. Two years’ 
residence in the shires has opened his eyes 
to this defect and its gravity; hence the new 
edition making amends for the sins of 
omission in the first. 

The book now is one deserving of high 
praise. Captain Hayes is an acknowledged 
authority on horse flesh; but it is not — 
master who is at such pains to teach we 
what he knows himself. Every page bears 
indication of care and patience in collecting 
and preparing a vast mass of detail. The 
illustrations form a great feature of the 
work, and these betray an amount of inquiry 
and research which speaks eloquently for the 
thoroughness of the author’s method. He 
has made it his object to secure photographs 
which shall show in greater or less degree 
every good point and every bad one 
that should be sought or shunned in the 
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conformation = the horse; a —_ — 
involved, he us, po are ion of about 
ten thousand animals. e fully appreciate 
the difficulty of grouping some 400 illustra- 
tions, to very many of which frequent refer- 
ence is required eiughesh the work, and 
therefore, we are disinclined to be critical ; 
but we think that in a plates the 
educational value of contrast has been some- 
what overlooked. For example, we find 
facing p. 210 five photographs of legs show- 
ing large bone below the hock; facing 
p. 212 are photographs showing light bone: 
it would have been an improvement to 
transpose a couple of the figures for greater 
facility of comparison. Captain Hayes is 
well up to date in those sections relating to 
English breeds; but is he quite right in 
referring to extravagant action as being 
“‘ greatly prized among fashionable harness 
horses”? We are inclined to think that 
fashion has condemned as the monstrosity 
it is, the showy equine absurdity which 
raised its knee to its bit and put down the 
foot about one-fifth of a natural stride 
from the spot whence it was lifted. Hyde 
Park on a fine June day is the best field for 
observing the fashion in carriage horses; 
and we are decidedly of opinion that the 
horse which throws out his legs and covers 
the pont has been more in evidence during 
the last few seasons than the “high stepper” 
which uses his forelegs like a pavior’s 
rammer. We are glad to find confirmed 
by so good an authority the belief we have 
long held, that fast galloping across ridge 
and furrow is probably more trying than 
the jumping to the shoulders of the hunter. 
The repeated jar the rider feels when cross- 
ing such land proves the severity of the 
strain on the forehand. 


SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Spirit on the Waters: the Evolution of 
the Divine from the Human. By Dr. Edwin 
A. Abbott. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WHETHER or not one accepts all Dr. 
Abbott’s conclusions — his version of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, of the Divine Son- 
ship of Jesus, of the theology of St. Paul— 
it will not be possible to deny that he has 
made an interesting book. He writes tem- 
perately, sanely, and with evident conviction 
and sincerity ; and the product of his labours 
may bear comfort and encouragement to 
many who, imbued with the sentiment of 
Christianity, are troubled by the results of 
criticism applied to its authentic documents 
and the past history of the Church. There 
is a wise saying, with which Dr. Abbott is 
familiar, as to the imprudence of putting 
unfermented wine into old skins; and it 
occurs to us that, in his attempt to express 
in the language of Christian theology his 
views as to the mystic truths of the spiri- 
tual life, the author has run a danger which 
he might have avoided. Ink would fail us 
to enumerate the heresies into which, in his 
attempt to rationalise Christian dogmas, 
Dr. Abbott technically falls; and if he has 
managed to preserve the terms, he has suc- 
ceeded, in some instances, at the expehse 
alike of the words themselves, which he has 





wrested from their integrity, and of the 
lucidity which is so invaluable in a treatise 
intended for popular use. But it shall not 
be gainsaid, the book makes for righteous- 
ness. 





Footprints of the Apostles as Traced by St. 
Iuke in the Acts. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


In these volumes the Dean of Lichfield 
pursues the narrative of the early days of 
the Christian Church, which he began under 
the title Footprints of the Son of Man. The 
book does not appeal to so wide a circle of 
readers as does, for instance, Dean Farrar’s 
treatment of the same subject. The Pro- 
testant Dissenter, who gives the latter work 
a place of honour on his shelves, would 
reject Dr. Luckock’s book, for he insists 
upon the Divine constitution of the episco- 
pate. Even the Low Churchman must avoid 
the Dean’s exposition of the Acts, for it is 
full of a kind of Popery, in respect of the 
sacramental system; and a Catholic must 
similarly keep clear of it, if for no other 
reason, because the writer ignores the 
——. of Peter, and because on the 
subject of grace his ideas are hard to re- 
concile with the teaching of the schools. 
There remains that section of the Church of 
England of which Dean Luckock is a dis- 
tinguished ornament. For the clergy of 
that school of thought which has grown out 
of the Oxford Movement these volumes 

rovide a singularly helpful magazine of 
Reriptural defences, and they will besides 
serve singularly to lighten the task of 
adapting to the popular understanding the 
comments requisite for the elucidation of 
the historical narrative. 





The Influence of the Scottish Church in Christen- 
dom: Baird Lecture for 1895. By Henry 
Cowan, D.D. (A. & CO. Black.) 


Dr. Cowan uses the term Scottish Church 
in the widest sense, so as to include not 
only the post-Reformation Kirk by law 
established, but the Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages, and it would seem also the 
Protestant Episcopal communion existing, 
from the sixteenth century downwards, side 
by side with the first-named. These six 
lectures, therefore, cover a very wide field, 
and the breadth of their survey gives them 
an interest more than provincial. Yet not 
the least important lecture of the series is 
the last, upon the influence of the Scottish 
Church in the promotion of political liberty 
and spiritual independence. None of the 
Protestant Churches has so constantly main- 
tained the principle of national responsibility 
for the provision of religious ordinances, 
and, at the same time, has so strenuously 
— every encroachment from the side 
of the secular power upon the doctrines of 
spiritual autonomy. 


Village Sermons. By the late E. J. A. Hort, 
D.D. (Macmillan. ) 


Or a very different type are the two-dozen 
sermons which a well-advised filial piety 
has prompted Mr. A. F. Hort to arrange for 
publication. They are simple with the 
simplicity that waits upon consummate 
scholarship, fervent with the chastened 








ardour of a cultivated man, sonorous and 
dignified with a style formed upon the 
music of the English Bible and the gravest 
writers of the National Church. There is 
nothing of Carlisle, Emmerson, and Steven- 
son in them (we believe these were the three 
writers prescribed by a correspondent in a 
contemporary as the proper sources of in- 
spiration for a curate who would be on a 
level with the times), but there is a great 
deal of Isaiah, Paul, and John. Twelve of 
the discourses are rather of the nature of 
lectures upon the books of the Bible. They 
are distinguished at once by tact and by 
sincerity; a child could understand them, 
and a scholar could hear them pleasantly 
and with profit. 





The Hope of Israel. By the Rev. F. H. 
Woods. (T. & T. Clark.) 


Unver this title, Mr. Woods reprints the 
lectures lately delivered by him in Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel on the foundation of Bishop 
Warburton. Important from their intrins ¢ 
merit, they are doubly so as marking thie 
vast change which has recently come over 
the Protestant Churches with regard to the 
interpretation of the Bible, The intention 
of the pious founder was, as Mr, Woods 
reminds us, ‘to strengthen that branch of 
Christian evidences which rests upon the 
fulfilment of prophecy.” Yet his latest 
lecturer finds himself compelled to declare 
that ‘‘even religious men are seriously ask- 
ing whether the prophets had any real pre- 
dictive power at all ”—a question which he 
himself answers by supposing that they 
were gifted with 
‘a strong creative imagination. . . . The 
announcement of God’s judgments and good- 
ness directed their minds to the future in which 
God’s way would be justified. This, combined 
with natural clear-sightedness, produced those 
often vivid pictures of the future, which, though 
not fulfilled in all An details Angin a sence 
imagination pai , nor quite as the em- 
whaananm i toon phere. were yet fulfilled 
in their main features, and point to a vey 
remarkable, if we ought not to say supernatural, 
power of foresight, such a foresight as to 
justify their own claim to inspiration.” 
In elaboration of this, he points out that 
‘“‘the prophets were mistaken in all of what 
we may call the outward aspects of the 
Messianic hope,” that “it would be an 
anachronism to say that the prophets predict 
an incarnate God,” and that the beautiful 
figure of the ‘‘Man of Sorrows” in 
Isaiah liii. . typifies only the Jewish 
nation. The apparent acceptance in the 
New Testament of the Davidic author- 
ship of the (Maccabeean) Psalm cx., he 
gets over by assuming that “our Lord’s 
knowledge on these points was really limited 
by the time in which He lived.” On the 
other hand, he claims that ‘ there is hardly 
a single element of the religious and spiritual 
side of Jewish prophecy which has not 
been partially fulfilled in Christian history.” 
Everyone anxious to discover an intelligent 
reconciliation on such points between religion 
and science should read this book. To the 
rofane critic the question ‘‘ What would 
ishop Warburton have thought of it?’ 
will probably suggest itself. 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





The Land o Cakes and Brither Scots. By 
T. B. Johnstone. (Alexander Gardner.) 
~\ COTSMEN who have lived in lands other 

than their own are in many cases ex- 
cellent men; but when they take publicspeech 
“by the haun,” or the pen of a ready 
writer, stay-at-home Scotsmen are apt to 
be a trial. They are convinced that in 
all respects, bodily, mental, and moral, 
theirs is a race which is superior to all 
other races; and they do not hesitate about 
saying so. Mr. T. B. Johnstone’s work is 
like all the others of its large class. It is 
a monument of conceit and immodesty. 
Here, once more, we have familiar inquiry 
into “‘ the characteristics of Scotsmen”’ and 
‘the causes of Scottish characteristics,” 
together with the usual tedious self-glorifi- 
cation. From the schoolmaster’s point of 
view the book is written well; the chapters 
are fillets of history, creditably cooked ; but, 
none the less, the performance will make 
any travelled Scot who reads it blush with 
vicarious shame. Sir Walter did not write 
as the modern Northmen do. He saw worth 
in Englishmen, in Flemings, and even in 
Muslems, and in his writings he did not 
withhold his appreciations. Respectfully 
calling to this fact the attention of the modern 
Scots, we assure them, in the friendliest 
spirit, that the less they write about their 
‘“‘ characteristics” the more the character- 
istics will be perceived by Englishmen, and 
the better liked. 


* * 7 


Golf in Theory and Practice. By H. 8. O- 
Everard. (George Bell & Sons.) 

Tue new book on golf is not without faults. 
There is fearsome bombast in it. The 
iron clubs of bygone ages, we ere told, 
“‘appear, from their enormous weight, to 
be better adapted to the sport of hammer- 
throwing than to the usual circumstances 
necessitating their use.” Again : 

‘* preservative against wet is a coating of 
dissolved gutta-percha ; a few parings of balls 
may be put into a small stoppered phial and 
covered with bi-sulphide of carbon; but the 
learner should flee from the haunts of men, for 
the smell is as the quintessence of a thousand 
sewers, and to remain in the company of fellow- 
mortals with an unstoppered bottle is to court 
the malison of one’s closest friend.” 


Likewise: ‘‘ Knocking two strokes into one, 
you will have taken the bread out of your 
enemy’s mouth, and the only cereal he will 
taste for the nonce will be the bread of 
affliction.” If they judged by those citations 
only, our readers would conclude that Mr. 
Everard was a dull man striving to be 
bright. We make haste to say, therefore, 
that his 7 into vulgarity of style are 
very few. His book, on the whole, is quite 
admirable. His knowledge of golf and 
golfers is exceedingly minute and intelli- 
gent, and his gift of exposition is extra- 
ordinary. We should say that there is 
scarce a good golfer who will not become a 
better from studying the work. 





Sophocles: the Seven Plays in English Verse. 
By Lewis Campbell, M.A. (Murray.) 
Mr. Campsett, the accomplished Greek 
professor at St. Andrews, publishes a new 
edition of his Sophocles in English verse. 
We are of those who vastly prefer prose 
translations of poetry to verse translations, 
except when a Shelley, or Fitzgerald, or 
Rossetti is the translator; and Mr. Camp- 
bell, though no mean master of poetic 
phrase and rhythm, is not a poet. His 
versions of Auschylus and Sophocles are 
obviously excellent in scholarship, but as 
poems they are decent, uninspiring, mildly 
interesting. No doubt, much may be said 
in favour of such translations, for those 
whose classical scholarship is either in its 
infancy or its decay : it stimulates or reminds 
such scholars to meet with the ancient 
tragedies upon a side purely artistic and 
imaginative, to recognise or to remember 
that, after all, the art and imagination are 
the things of immortal moment. But 
readers wholly innocent of classical learn- 
ing, to whom Greek is an absolutely un- 
known tongue and the genius or spirit of 
Greece a mystery, will not a by such 
means. For the secret of Sophocles, to take 
but him, lies in his language, inextricably 
interwoven with it: the English verse can 
give the general meaning and drift of his 
sentences, but not the subtlety of his magic, 
the elusive delicacy of his style, the artful 

ace of his ways. He sinks, in another 
Ceamean from himself into a sort of Attic 
Racine—fine, indeed, yet frigid, shorn of his 
mellow glory. Most versions of classical 
poetry read like modern imitations of the 
originals: the vital spirit has left them, and 
we are conscious of a certain depressing 
deadness. As a death-mask, rigid and 
frozen, to the living features with their 
mobile play and animation, so are transla- 
tions of ancient poetry to that poetry 
itself. Itis not true that the language of 
literature is an accident, not an essential : it 
is not true that Dante is Dante in German, 
that Miltonis Miltonin French. Aswellmight 
we transpose and transform the materials 
of painter and sculptor and think to lose 
nothing. ‘‘A very pretty poem, but you 
must not call it Homer,” is a saying of 
universal application. Mr. Campbell’s poetic 
translations have their merits, conspicuous 
and plentiful, but they are not Sophocles, 
not Aischylus; no, not even adumbrations 
of them. In the new preface the date of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s death is misprinted 
1883 for 1888. 


* * * 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. “Edited by 
E. K. Chambers. (Blackie & Son.) 
Mr. E. K. Cuampers is assuredly among 
the foremost of our younger critical scholars, 
and has already done a goodly deal of 
excellent editing. To a great and patient 
erudition, especially in the literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, he 
unites a fine literary sense, a fresh and frank 
enjoyment of good art, which preserve him 
from any approach to dull or eccentric 
pedantry, to prosaic theorising. Much 
knowledge often seems to atrophy the sense 
of humour, to deaden the power of recog- 





nising the impossible or the absurd : witness, , 
how many a German upon Homer and 

Shake ! But Mr. Chambers will never 
lose either his common sense or his good 

taste, and any book of his editing is sure to 

be edited worthily. .4 Midsummer Night's 

Dream, recently published in the “‘ Warwick 

Shakespeare ” series, is no exception. It is 

wonderfully rich in illustrative matter, and 

no aspect or interest of the play is neglected. 

Perhaps the most ee of work is 

the essay upon Zhe Fairy World, as variously 
conceived or treated by Shakespeare’s age ; 

it is a fascinating theme, of which the in- 

vestigation is rendered fruitful in the 

extreme, through the t progress of folk- 

lore in recent times. Not that the writer in 

any degree swamps poetry with anthro- 

pology, but there is just enough of sound 

science to stimulate a student and suggest 
thought. In his treatment of chronological 

and historical questions Mr. Chambers is 

modestly convincing and delightfully sane: 

two rare praises for Shakespearian scholars. 

In brief, here is an edition to be unreser- 

vedly commended. 


* * * 


The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology. 
By Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph.D. (Yale). 
(Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co.) 

Any work of literary scholarship with the 

imprimatur of Prof. Albert 8. Cook, of Yale 

University, is likely to be meritorious, and 

Miss Sawtelle’s little Spenserian ‘classical 

dictionary” is painstaking and useful. 

Perhaps it does not altogether make sufficient 

allowance for Spenser’s debt to the Italians, 

and credits him too uniformly with a classical 
knowledge at first hand; but it certainly 
emphasises with great effect the undoubted 
fact of his studies, both wide and deep, in 
antiquity. Miss Sawtelle’s work won her 
a doctorate in the English department of 
Yale, and she has well deserved it. 


% * co 


All- Fellows : Seven Legends of Lower Redemp- 
tion, with Insets in Verse. By Laurence 
Housman. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

A xtnp of fantastic Franciscanism, some- 

times more bizarre than beautiful, yet always 

with elements of beauty—that is what Mr. 

Laurence Housman gives us here. Fellow- 

ship with piteous creatures, ‘‘ lower ” natures, 

outcasts and waifs, the orphans and starve- 
lings of life, is here commended to us 
through parabolic legends, mystical folk- 
lore, little tales wrought gently and deli- 
cately in cunning words. Between them 
come snatches of verse, which seem at once 
aloof from the tales, yet subtly relevant to 
them, and illustrations, which are in Mr. 
Housman’s happiest manner of design. It 
is a difficult, a perilous form of literary art 
that he practises: the excellently quaint is 
so near to the foolishly uncouth, the sen- 
sitive to the sentimental, and a forcing of 
the note would ruin all. But here there is 
none of this, only a very singular and choice 
success: it is a book of most pleasant beauty, 
and will find response to its appeal. Some 
of its touching tales are in the spirit of 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Saint Brandan ” and “ Neckan ”’: 


“ «O ruth of God,’ the priest cried out, 
‘ This lost sea-creature saved !’ ” 
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and the Neckan’s sigh : 


“« The earth hath = oe 
The sea, the starry poles ; 
Earth, sea, and sky, and God above— 
But, ah, not human souls!” 


And in such things there is more than a 
graceful, pathetic fancy: there is a very 
sound strain of theology. Mr. Housman’s 
‘‘Tegends of Lower emption” have 
some of the highest saints upon their side, 
and some of the highest singers. 


* * * 


The Eclogues of Virgil. Translated by 
Sir George Osborne Morgan. (Henry 
Frowde.) 

WE have been both surprised and delighted 

by this little volume, with the modest 

promise of its preface, and the admirable 
performance of its appointed task. Our 
surprise is caused by the closeness with 
which the hexameter of the Eclogues can be 
rendered into English hexameters ; our de- 
light arises from the apparent ease with 
which the translator acvomplishes a work 
which is really most difficult. The literal- 
ness of the translation is most remarkable, 
line after line showing a word for word 
rendering of the original, without the 
smallest sacrifice of rhythm orswing. Verse 
translations of the Eclogues are by no means 
numerous; of hexameter renderings we can- 
not call to mind a single one. But Sir 
George Osborne Morgan has effectually dis- 
posed of the late Lord Derby’s denunciation 
of the English hexameter as a “ pestilent 
heresy,” and shown that it is the only 
metrical dress for Virgil’s sylvan muse. It 
is a little remarkable that, in spite of the 
scholarly care that is everywhere manifest, 
the translator should have ventured—in the 

second line of the first Eclogue—on a 

spondee in the fifth foot. One can only 

grieve that the cares of public life have 
prevented Sir George from ing out his 
original intention of translating the whole of 

Virgil. But even for this fragment—dedi- 

cated appropriately to Mr. Gladstone as 

one who has known how to lighten the 
cares of a statesman by the recreations of 

a scholar—every lover of Virgil will be 

grateful. 








FICTION. 





The Way of the Wind. By Charles Kennett 


Burrow. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
E have a vague impression of finding 
V V Mr. Burrow’s Asteck’s Madonna 


among the more promising of first books. 
The promise is wall redeemed in the maturer 
work with which he now comes before 
us. Zhe Way of the Wind is a singularly 
beautiful and, within its limits, a singularly 
complete novel. Mr. Burrow’s style is 
serene ; he has made his ideal of the subtle 
and restrained, rather than of the vivid 
and the forcible. The choice has its 
element of renunciation; something that 
insists upon itself is needed to capture 
the multitude; but those to whom a 
patient art is dear will have their 
pleasure from Mr. Burrow’s unaffected 





English, with its sober charm and its careful 
attention to the architecture of sentence and 
paragraph. The story is not unworthy of 
its presentment. Frank Herriot and Arthur 
Barron are friends, old friends of college days. 
Herriot, an honest country gentleman, with 
poetry in hissoul, marries in illusion. The wife 
amuses herself in town and leaves her hus- 
band to befriend his tenants. Arthur Barron 
is entrapped by her beauty into a genuine 
passion. After a long struggle tempera- 
ment triumphs, and he goes “‘ the way of the 
wind.” The tragedy of the thing lies in the 
utter unworthiness of the woman, to whom 
two lives are sacrificed. She is a light 
woman, essentially a wanton, within the 
conditions of her birth and upbringing. She 
rises to the level of neither man; her 
husband she almost unconsciously dupes 
from the beginning; her lover she never 
makes an effort to comprehend. In the 
moment of passion she is a vague dis- 
appointment to him ; his remorse bores her ; 
and before long she leaves him and returns 
to Herriot. The drama is worked out with 
psychological insight and human pity, and 
with a profound sense of the genuinely 
tragical elements in life. We welcome in 
Mr. Burrow a notable recruit to the ranks of 
serious writers of fiction. 





The Speculators. 
(Methuen. ) 


Tue speculators are, heaven be praised, not 
Stock Exchange speculators. Their comedy 
has nothing to do with ‘‘slumps” and 
“options.” At the opening of the story 
Lord Tremayne, George Colborne, and 
Frank Barrow are engaged in a triangular 
controversy on the origin of the moral sense 
in the pages of the ‘Modern Spirit,” a 
review. It is, in fact, the familiar motive 
of the philosopher in love that Mr. Brewer 
puts before us. His polemical moralists, 
for all their theories, are the caprice of the 
earth-spirit, tossed about and made ludicrous 
by the promptings of purely human im- 
eye and brute instincts. It is a pretty 
it of comedy. To enjoy it, however, you 
must accept Mr. Brewer’s point of view. 
It is not life that he gives you, but a fantasia 
of life: life as he chooses, with humorous 
intent, to interpret or frankly to distort it. 
And your liking for the book will depend 
on your sympathy with the interpretation, 
with the selection, for the purposes of 
exaggeration or caricature, of elements that 
of course are really there. In any case, 
it is undeniably a clever book, and would 
perhaps be a brilliant one, if much of the 
inspiration were not so obviously derivative. 
To write a novel in epigrams is not as 
easy as it looks. In its latter-day form 
it has become complicated with a desire to 
translate into literature the methods of 
impressionism in painting. Impressionism 
asks so much confidence that it is bound to 
be absolutely sincere; the least affectation, 
the least attitudinising, and you are gone. 
Mr. Brewer has wit and penetration, and he 
can write; but the conditions of his success 
are to take himself seriously and to abjure 
posing. At present he does not always 
command our confidence, 


By John Francis Brewer. 





A Pearl of the Realm. By Anna L. Glyn. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Ir is strange that it should be accounted a 
recommendation, in the case of a novel, 
that in it fiction has been made subordinate 
to fact. Such, however, is Miss Glyn’s 
simple boast, and whatever credit is due to 
this subordination we willingly allow her. 
The writer seems to have received her first 
inspiration from a chance allusion to “ the 
sumptuous House called Nonesuch” in a 
MS. “ Life of the Earl of Arundel,’ where 
it is described as ‘‘a pearl of this realm.” 
About this palace she has built up her tale. 
She expresses a modest doubt whether to 
readers unfamiliar with the parish of Ewart 
her story will have much interest. But, to 
tell the truth, the story depends very much 
less than its author supposes upon local 
associations. For our own part we derived 
most pleasure from the occasional glimpses 
of the Queen Henrietta Maria, with whom 
the little heroine, Margerie, took refuge 
from her wicked guardian, and some 
descriptions of old London. Considerable 
pains have been taken to reproduce the 
manners and speech of the period; the 
historical facts are accurately outlined ; 
and though the story would have been 
improved by further compression, at least 
it gives evidence of conscientious and in- 
telligent work. There are some pretty 
love scenes and a deal of thwarted villainy. 





Charity Chance. By Walter Raymond. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Charity Chance is above all —- a pleasant 
book and as such it ought to be very wel- 
come. There is an old-world flavour, an 
utter lack of modernity, about Mr.Raymond’s . 
writings which makes them particularly 
attractive in these days of many problems. 
Somerset is at least a century behind the 
times, probably the most old-fashioned 
county in the kingdom, and Charity Chance, 
like the author’s earlier work, Love and 
Quiet Life, is full of that great and restful 
quietness which is so characteristic of the 
county and so full of charm to the casual 
visitor whose brain throbs with the ceaseless 
hum of the cities. Mr. Raymond is, indeed, 
a somewhat. superficial observer, absorbed 
in a poetical contemplation of the beauties 
of the country and the quaintness of its 
inhabitants and wilfully ignorant of the 
sordidness of much of the life around him. 
The steady degradation of the farmer is a 
sad reality: there is a wealth of hidden 
tragedy in the bitter fight ever raging 
between the old and the new. 

Mr. Raymond strives after no originality 
of plot. He tells an old story, the history of 
a girl with aspirations engaged to a youn 
man whose tremendous healthiness of min 
and body refuses to sympathise with the 
vague restlessness that comes of doing 
nothing and dreaming much. The appear- 
ance of the inevitable poet with long raven- 
black hair and large, far-off, wandering 
eyes, a Radical “‘who does not believe in 
God, or Queen Victoria, or tithes,” leads 
to the inevitable complications, but Mr. 
Raymond will have no tragedy. In his 
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hands we feel that the story ends naturally 
in the now unconventional showers of rice 
and old slippers. 





The Supplanter. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Nevman sets a rather dangerous 
example in this book. Zhe Supplanter is 
simply the story of Jacob and Esau, told in 
fifty chapters instead of a few verses, and 
framed in the nineteenth century instead of 
a prehistoric epoch. The fidelity of the 
transcript is daring. The Jacob of the 
narrative buys his elder brother’s birth- 
right, not, indeed, for a mess of pottage— 
though a frivolous reader might say that 
the heir of the Jordans had messes enough 
and to spare—but for £1,000 down. He 
deceives his sick father by the Scriptural 
device of wearing his brother’s coat—a 
‘hairy’ one, by the way—and so wins the 
blessing of the firstborn. Again, it is the 
mother who is the prime mover in these 
trickeries; and, when the fraud is dis- 
covered, it is to a distant relative (whose 
dealings with him are quite in the manner of 
Laban) that the impostor flees in fear of his 
life. All this is curious; but it is not a 
source of strength to the book—a clever, but 
unequal production. Once the Biblical 
theme is abandoned, the wheels of Mr. 
Neuman’s inspiration manifestly drag; and 
the last part of the book, though interesting 
to readers of Mrs. Humphry Ward, shows 
a falling off in point of the qualities dear to 
the average novel-reader. Indeed, that 
person is likely to miss many of the beauties 
of Mr. Neuman’s book, which is thought- 
ful to a degree rare in days when novels 
tend more and more to run in the serial 
groove. The character of Jim, who is a 
coward and knows that he is a coward and 
rebels against the knowledge, is a clever 
study. 


By B. Paul Neuman. 





Joan Seaton. 


Dent & Co.) 


In this book the authoress proves that 
she not only possesses the capacity for 
writing short stories in a fresh and daint 

style, as was shown by her first pe é 
published a year ago, but that she is 
also able to hold our interest in a more 
elaborate tale. As in A Ringby Lass, the 
scene is laid in Yorkshire, and the char- 
acters are racy of the soil. The story con- 
cerns itself principally with the Stansfelds, 
the Seatons, and the Pigots, families whose 
‘‘ forefathers had been battle comrades and 
private friends for centuries, with an 
occasional historic break in the friendship 
still remembered in the dale.” The interest 
centres in the loves of Humphrey Stansfeld 
and Joan Seaton; but there is a minor 
romance, which is frustrated by an ambitious 
mother: this is tenderly treated. The 
final repentance and confession of the proud 
and capable Mrs. Seaton is well portrayed. 
The character of Joan Seaton is attractive, 
and in her father we have a picture of a 
rence both strong and sweet. The 
Yorkshire character, with its common sense, 
its sarcasm, its outward roughness and inner 


By Mary Beaumont. (J. M. 





kindliness, and its pervading superstition, 
is well delineated, and the authoress leaves 
no doubt in the reader’s mind of her 
familiarity with the class of people about 
whom she writes. Here is ka estimate 
of the Dalesman: ‘‘ But the ancient virtues 
still abide. The soil which has tenaciously 
cherished old superstitions has fostered in 
some minds a religious faith and a spiritual 
insight to be matched only in the lives of 
the greater saints.” 





The Bloom of Faded Years. By Walmer 
Downe. (Greenock: James M‘Kelvie.) 


Tue author of this work apparently knows 
nothing of literary style or structural 
coherence. Such sentences as the follow- 
ing should have been impossible: “.. . 
commenced to various tasks.” ‘‘ Appear- 
ances go a long way. with regard to 
everything.” ‘I despise to pull down 
a counterful of goods... .” The scene 
of the story is laid mainly in Edin- 
burgh, though some of the characters pay 
flying visits to Ireland, the United States, 
and Havana. Half the characters talk in 
high-flown periods, while the other half 
express themselves in broad Scottish. Mr. 
Downe is at his strongest in dialect. 
When he writes English the result is best 
described in his own words: ‘“‘Some people 
have a matter clearly defined in their own 
brain, and state it to another as they think 
quite satis‘actorily, but in reality ’tis 
shrouded in ambiguity.” 





Lady Jean’s Son. By Sarah Tytler. (Jarrold 
& Son.) 


Wun Lady Jean’s Vagaries appeared anony- 
mously about two years ago none of the 
critics who welcomed it so warmly recog- 
nised in the writing of the bright Scotch 
story the experienced hand of Mrs. Tytler. 
On the title-page of the present volume, 
however, the authorship of the earlier story 
is formally acknowledged. Lady Jean’s Son, 
a complete work in itself, forms an admirable 
sequel to Lady Jean’s Vagaries, and, in style, 
treatment, and subject, is a worthy successor 
to that volume. Like its predecessor it 
is a story of Edinburgh in the eighteenth 
century, and deals for the most part with 
the celebrated Douglas case. That case 
was heard in Edinburgh before sixteen 
judges, who found for Andrew Douglas, 

ut on being taken to the House of 
Lords that decision was reversed, and 
** Jock’ Douglas, as his friends called him, 
was triumphantly reinstated. Into the com- 
paratively well-known incidents of the 
famous trial Mrs. Tytler has woven the 
threads of a very pretty little love story. 
She takes for her heroines two Scotch girls, 
one the daughter of an earl and the other a 
simple gentlewoman, and so contrives that 
the result of the trial is inextricably bound 
up with their happiness. In fact, if Jock 
Douglas wins his case Lady Margaret is to 
bestow her haughty person on him, and 
little Jeanie Erskine is to marry the rising 
young barrister who conducts the defence. 





The characters of the two girls and their 
admirers are interesting studies, and the 
effect on their respective temperaments of 
the weary waiting while the case drags on 
to a conclusion is admirably rendered. 


The Finger and the Ring. By Charles James. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Mr. James has produced his novel thirty 
years too late. Had it appeared in the 
sixties, such a clever approach to Dickens’ 
style might have been appreciated; but now 
Mr. Andrew Lang has told us that Dickens 
is pot read by the new generation, and on 
this assumption we should not like to predict 
any great measure of popularity for Mr. 
James’s clever and painstaking novel. We 
use the word painstaking advisedly, for 
the author follows his model closely in 
depicting a large number of characters, 
and in describing their actions at great 
length with a superabundance of detail. 
Mr. Treacle is a faint echo of Sam 
Weller, with a dash of Tom Pinch; the 
Marquis of Flitchington irresistibly recalls 
Mr. Dombey; Gerty, in the first portion 
of the story, has a distinct likeness to 
Miss Pinch; Judd’s Rents might be a 
modern Tom-all-alone’s; and Mr. Doran, 
the Preacher, and Mr. Snowdrop all remind 
one here and there of other characters by 
the same author. The style shows a similar 
want of originality, and many of Dickens’ 
mannerisms are closely rig At 
the same time, we do not wish to imply that 
Mr. James’s book is not a clever one; it 
requires ability to produce even a good 
imitation of so great an original. 





The Star Sapphire. 
(Downey & Co.) 


Tuts is a book with a purpose, but the story 
is not sacrificed in the endeavour to teach a 
moral lesson. It deals with the problem of 
an inherited craving for alcohol, and the 
development of the tragedy is not weakened 
by exaggeration. Philip Tempest, the 
husband of’ the fated woman, is a strong, 
as well as pathetic, personality, and the 
story of his chivalrous care of the beautiful 
woman whose vicious habit has killed his 
love is effectively told. Laurence Monkwell, 
the ‘‘Star Sapphire” of the book—who in 
hard work as a hospital nurse strives to 
find solace for a hopeless love—is a strong 
and interesting character. 


By Mabel Collins. 





Molly Melville: a Tale for Girls. 
Everett-Green. (Nelson & Sons.) 


Motty Metvitte is a lovable creation, 
and her career will be followed with sym- 
pathy by Mrs. Everett-Green’s girl readers. 
The characters are well portrayed, and the 
interest of the story is maintained through- 
out. The book does not lack incident: a 
railway accident, a perilous experience in a 
subterranean cave, and a snowstorm, all . 
help to bring incipient love affairs to happy 
issues. 


By E. 








Pen 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ACADEMY. 


WILKIE COLLINS 
From the Picture by Sir John Millais, P.R.A., in the National Portrait Gallery 
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POETRY. 


Elfinn’s Luck, and Other Poems. By A. E. 
Hills. (A. D. Innes & Oo.) 


The Love-Philtre, and Other Poems. By Helen 
F. Schweitzer. (John Macquean.) 


">. Lord Tennyson and Adelaide 
Procter the author of The Love-Philtre 
has her literary derivations : 

‘* So Tristram took the sea with fair Ysolt— 
Ysolt the beautiful, Mark’s destined bride— 
And through the long blue summer days they 

sailed 
Ever away.” 

Her volume begins with seven pages in 
that familiar manner. Tennyson himself, 
in his lifetime, was a little sore about imita- 
tion, for imitation is hardly ever, despite 
the proverb, a form of flattery. Moreover, 
the trick was well and easily caught, as the 
inventor knew when he wrote— 


‘** Most can grow the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


The author of Zhe Love-Philtre cultivates 
the Muses’ garden to most purpose when 
these are her flowers. The shorter pieces 
that follow, and have their poetical mother 
in Miss Procter, are less successful. 

Mr. Hills has a way of his own as well as 
a Tennysonian way. When Elfinn’s father 
decrees to him the bride who has refused 
his suit, the youth declares : 

** Leave me to win the maiden: for her hand 
Without her love were but a hiltless sword 
Which cleaveth while one grasps it.” 

The whole tale of Eljinn’s Iwck is well and 

vigorously told; and the Boy Bard, who 

appears at the King’s Court, says a monu- 
mental thing in its way when he cries out : 


‘* And all earth’s songs are in each song I sing ” 
—especially, of course, Tennyson’s songs. 
Other happy lines has Mr. Hills in his 
shorter poems, as where he says: 

** Love is the only yes—all else denies.”’ 
His sonnet, “‘A Death-bed Judgment,” 
expresses, with feeling and solemnity, a 
thought that belongs mainly to modern 


poetry. It has already been broadly ex- 
pressed by another living poet in the lines: 
‘* Is it the all severest mode 
To see ourselves with the eyes of God ? 
God rather grant at His assize 


He see us not with our own eyes!” 
Mr. Hills’s quite original rendering of the 
same reverent reversal of the familiar 
attitude is as follows : 
‘‘ Weak-purposed, fallen; purposeless, wind- 
swayed, base, 
Discredited, self-scorned ; son of the sky 
Condoning, half, the vileness of the sty, 
Mire-splashed, plume-broken, recreant from 


Despairing, callous! Dost murmur, ‘There 


Scarlet turn snow because one haps to die ! 
Penitence real, when sin no more can buy! 
With this dare meet Omniscience face to face ! 


* And yet at times I feel God knows, at times 
God pities, times God strengthens—I might 


But there is one to whem I could not tell 





My thoughts so needless vile, my follies, 
crimes : 
Oh, my pure childhood’s soul, thou couldst 


not spare— 
Hurl thy scorned recreant into deepest hell ! ” 





Two Decades of Song. By Capel Shaw. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Shreds and Patches. By James Dowman. 
(W. Jolly & Sons.) 


Mr. Carpet Saw, in some “ Lines from a 
Poem written to my Father,” thus declares 
himself : 
** Deem it not strange that I have further gone 
Than thou thyself wilt go in casting off 
The bonds that ignorance fastened on our 
race.” 
Emancipated as he is Mr. Shaw apos- 
trophises Paradise as “ the fabled home 
of rest,” and ‘‘a dream of some pain- 
bitten mind.” But Mr. Shaw had his 
dreams, too, it seems. He would use his 
“soul unfettered” and his ‘“ dauntless 
mind” to ‘‘scale the summit of glory” 
and ‘ win the praise of my kind”: 
‘* Fruitless again! Have I won them, 
Greatness and honour and fame ? 
Nay, they are still ungathered, 
The people know not my name. 


‘* Alas ! I have done but little 
Of all that I thought to do. 
Little, too little, I say to my soul, 
For one who is thirty-two.” 


As the book is entitled Ziwo Decades of Song, 
the age of the author leaves us the loophole 
of supposing that some at least of the 
contents were written before the author had 
begun his teens. 

Mr. Dowman would have done better to 
confine himself to verses of the “Coortin’ 
in the Kailyard” order, in which he has a 
certain directness and melody. Mr. Dowman, 
too, is ; 
‘* Disillusioned of old superstitions, 

From dogma set free” ; 


so, of course, he is very scornful of the 
‘* Maudlin Moralisers,” of whom he says: 


‘* With groan and gasp they will recite 
Each evil grown gigantic.” 


And they are indicted again as to the dance : 


‘* They can smell the social evil 
In a polka or a reel, 
And the waltz will play the devil 
If the nerves a tremor feel.” 


Nevertheless, we have Mr. Dowman hymn- 
ing Savonarola, who was, of course, the 
arch-Puritan of Avs time. But Mr. Dowman 
is not really at home except in denunciation. 
And who has it next? The poetaster : 
** Of all who have sacrificed thought 
None equal the class poetaster ; 
With sense he’s successfully fought, 
And dulness he rules as a master. 
He longs for the Laureate’s bays, 
Imagines he shows inspiration, 
And mumbles his meaningless lays 
That gain well-deserved—execration.” 
If you have a sermon that teaches you 
nothing else, therefrom you can learn 
patience, says George Herbert. There are 
verses, too, themselves empty, from which 
you may draw your fill of the little ironies 
of our common human destiny. 





Christ and the Courtesan, 
patrick. (W. Stewart.) 


Mr. Frrzparriok is an admirer of 
Rossetti, and so far we have no grievance 
against him. But when his admira- 
tion seeks to express itself by the method 
of imitation we are bound to make a protest. 
The audacity of his subject might be excused 
if there were any sign of genius in the 
treatment; but when in the elaboration of a 
fantasy so repulsive there is betrayed so plen- 
tiful a lack of training in the elements of 
syntax, a sense of humour so rudimentary, 
and a self-assertiveness so immoderate, mercy 
seems out of place. For an instance of the 
writer’s humility, see the prelude ‘‘ Jesus,” in 
which his august subject is implored not to 
weep that He is forgotten, but to take courage 
from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s example and philo- 
sophy. Then, to console Him, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s white roses 


‘* Shall draw thy ghost cz oeauty from above 
To quicken a new birth.” 

For an instance of what a sense of humour 

would have suppressed, read— 

‘* And then she sang. Ah, God! to see the moon 
Out-leaning, ali one ear, to revel in that tune.” 

The rhyme also is worthy of remark. And, 

finally, here follows an instance—and it 

does not stand alone—gf Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 

regard for Saxon syntax : 

- 7 *tis in moments thus [i.e., such as this] we 

ve.” 

Another : 

‘** And her bosom white was a land where grows 
Lilies [sic] mingling with the rose.” 

Yet now and again we catch a glimpse of 

something better. 

‘* The unshuttered eyes are empty, busy death 
Is draping those fond windows ” 

is vivid, if not altogether novel, and a few 

such lines scattered over his fifty pages 

suggest that the day may come when Mr. 

Fitzpatrick will dislike Christ and the 


Courtesan as much as we. 


By R. H, Fitz- 





Poems. By J. B. Selkirk. * (W. Blackwood 
& Son.) 


Mr. J. B. Sexxrex’s poems will doubtless 
interest the Scottish man. For the in- 
different Southerner, we fear, too much 
seems to hang on dialect. What is common- 
place in English gains a sanctity for the 
Scot by reason of being in the tongue 
hallowed by Burns. Stripped of dialect, 
his muse appears thus : 


** GOOD-BYE. 


‘“* We stood together while the bell was ringing, 
There in the busy station by the sea; 
Near us a soldier’s wife in tears was clinging 
Close to her husband’s side. No word said we, 
But, looking both away, our own eyes met: 
A quick confusion took me, and a blush 
Went up her lovely eyes and face; but yet 
No word was spoken, till there came a rush 
Of hurrying feet, and in the buzz and crush 
I held her hand a moment; I forget 
What then was said, for speaking was cut 

short 

By first the engine’s whistle, then a snort— 
"Twas off ! O Lord, what trifles, more or less, 
Can block a lifelong contract—No or Yes!” 
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THE WEEK. 





CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[T'his article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 


— mennete The Well-Beloved appeared 
ponadin poet as a serial under the fuller 
: * title of The Pursuit of the 
Well-Beloved in the Illustrated London News 
in 1892. Since then Mr. Hardy has re- 
written a few of the chapters, and the story 
now appears in six-shilling form, being the 
seventeenth of the Wessex novels. The 
Isle of Slingers, in which the drama is 
chiefly laid, turns out to be Portland Bill, 
and the importance of this localisation is 
made clear by Mr. Hardy in his Preface, 
from which we quote the following : 


“The peninsula carved by Time out of a 
single stone, whereon most of the following 
scenes are laid, has been for centuries im- 
memorial the home of a curious and almost dis- 
tinctive people, cherishing strange beliefs and 
singular customs, now for the most part 
obsolescent. Fancies, like certain soft-wooded 
plants which cannot bear the silent inland 
forests, but thrive by the sea in the roughest 
of weather, seem to grow up naturally here, in 
particular amongst those natives who have no 
active concerns in the labours of the ‘Isle.’ 
Hence it is a spot apt to generate « type of 
personage like the character imperfectly sketched 
in these pages—a native of natives—whom some 
may choose to call a fantast (if they honour 
him with their consideration so far), but whom 
others may see only as one that gave objective 
continuity and a name to a delicate dream 
which, in a vaguer form, is more or less common 
to all men, and is by no means new to platonic 
philosophers.” 

The book is divided into three sections, 
under the headings: ‘‘A Young Man of 
Twenty,” “A Young Man of Forty,” and 
“A Young Man Turned Sixty.” The 
following lines by Crashaw are quoted by 





Mr. Hardy on the page facing the first 
section : 
“« Now, if Time knows 
That Her, whose radiant brows 
Weave them a garland of my vows; 
‘* Her that dares be 
What these lines wish to see : 
I seek no further, it is She.” 


> 7? 7 

SOME HISTORIES Mr. Hex a oo of 
cab uaninmannien short histories of the Litera- 

* tures of the World promises 
to be useful and interesting. .The first 
volume, dealing with Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture, is by Mr. Gilbert Murray, who is 
practical in his aims. 
‘“*T have tried,” he writes, “at first uncon- 
sciously, afterwards of set purpose—to realise, 
as well as I could, what sort of men the various 
Greek authors were, what they liked and dis- 
liked, how they earned their living and spent 
their time. Of course, it is only in the Attic 
period, and perhaps in the exceptional case of 
Pindar, that such a result can be even distantly 
approached, unless history is to degenerate into 
fiction. But the attempt is helpful where it 
leads to no definite result. . . . It was not by 
‘classic repose,’ nor yet by ‘worship of the 
human body’ ; it was not even by the possession 
of high intellectual and esthetic gifts, that they 
rose so irresistibly from mere barbarism to the 
height of this unique civilisation; it was by 
infinite labour and unrest, by daring and by 
suffering, by loyal devotion to the things they 
felt to be great ; above all, by hard and serious 
thinking.” 
A series of books similar to the above, 
and equally important, is that which Prof. 
George Saintsbury is editing, illustrative 
of “ Periods of European Literature.” In 
chronological order the first volume of 
the series is Zhe Dark Ages, by Prof. 
W. P. Ker, but Mr. Saintsbury’s book on 
The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory, which is second in that order, has 
appeared first. Mr. Saintsbury explains in 
a general preface the scope and character of 
the series, which will consist of twelve 
volumes. In the present one, written by 
himself, we find chapters on ‘‘ The Function 
of Latin,” ‘‘Chansons de Geste,” ‘ The 
Matter of Britain,” ‘The Making of 
English and the Settlement of European 
Prosody,” &c. 


Gen. Str Evetyn Woon’s 
new book, bearing this title, 
is confessedly written for 
soldiers, but there is no doubt that many 
general readers will find interest in its 
pages. Sir Evelyn’s aim is to show 
what cavalry can do when skilfully handled, 
and especially to stimulate English cavalry 
officers, on whom the system of umpiring 
on field-days has, he believes, pressed rather 
hardly of late years. Twelve notable ex- 
amples of cavalry work are expounded in 
as many chapters, each achievement being 
awarded a map for greater clearness. The 
following passage in Sir Evelyn’s preface is 
interesting : 

“Tt will be observed that England, Poland, 
and Russia each furnished the troops for only 
one of the feats I have selected, Austria two, 
and France two, while North Germany is 
credited with five out of the twelve achieve- 
ments. This is to be accounted for, so far as 
our cavalry is concerned, by the fact that though 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF CAVALRY. 





it had many opportunities of achieving success 
in the Peninsular War, yet the leading of its 
commanders, being more indicative of courageous 
hearts than of well-stored minds, was often 
barren of results.” 


Mr. Artnur Symons thus 
explains his poetic inten- 
tions in his new volume 
of poems entitled Amoris Victima: 


‘‘I wish this book to be read as a single 
poem, not as a collection of miscellaneous 
pieces. It is an attempt to deal imaginatively 
with what seems to me a typical phase of 
modern love, as it might affect the emotions 
and sensations of a typical modern man, to 
whom emotions and sensations represent the 
whole of life. It is a study, under the condi- 
tions of many moods, of a particular kind of 
personality, as it might be acted upon by the 
travail, exultation, and disaster of the only 
kind of passion which could be conceived as 
obtaining persistent dominance over it. Each 
poem is, I hope, able to stand alone, but no 
poem has been included without reference to 
the general scheme of the book, the general 
psychology of the imaginary hero.” 


The book is a slim octavo, and con- 
tains over thirty poems, mostly short lyrics. 
The free handling of the institution of 
Marriage which has obtained in Fiction and 
in real life during late years accounts for 
a book like Marriage Questions in Modern 
Fiction and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. 
The subjects treated by Mrs. Chapman in- 
clude ‘‘'The Decline of Divorce,” ‘‘ Marriage 
Rejection and Marriage Reform,” and 
“The Indissolubility of Marriage.” The 
last paper won the emphatic support of Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace when it appeared 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, seven years ago. 
Essays in Liberalism, by Six Oxford Men, is 
dedicated to Mr. John Morley. The Six 
Oxford Men, whose names are appended to 
these articles, were drawn together by the 
debates and elections of the Oxford Union 
Society. Ina clear and modest preface they 
state their aim to be “the statement of a 
few definite principles applied to various 
departments of politics.’ The writers of 
these essays believe that the Liberal party 
has of late been too neglectful of principle, 
too enamoured of programmes and details. 
Their endeavour has been to re-assert Liberal 
doctrine in six papers: entitled ‘The Liberal 
Tradition,” ‘Liberalism and Wealth,” 
“Liberals and Labour,” ‘“ Liberalism in 
Outward Relations,” “A Liberal View of 
Edueation,” and “The Historic Basis of 
Liberalism.”” The second and concluding 
volume of the late Mr. John O’Neill’s The 
Night of the Gods has a preface by Mrs. 
O’Neill, and a brief memoir of the author 
by Mr. Grattan Geary. The chapter head- 
ings of this volume include “The Wheel,” 
“Buddha’s Footprint,” ‘ Dancing,” ‘The 
Sphere ” ‘“‘The Number Seven,” &c. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


Saint Eva, a novel by Amelia 

NEw Ficrion. Pain (Mrs. Barry Pain), is 
the first effort in fiction by 

this lady. The book has the advantage 
of a frontispiece by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, suggested, we may presume, by the 
character of the heroine. Wilt Thou Have 
This Woman? is a new novel by Mr. J. 
Maclaren Cobban, who has already given 
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us Zhe Red Sultan, Master of His Fate, and 
other good stories. We observe that the 
narrative opens in a squire’s country house on 
a golden ry og day, and ends practically 
at the Old Bailey. Between these extremes 
of locality there should be room for much 
incident, and Mr. Cobban’s chapter headings 
give further promise of it. Patience Spar- 
hawk and Her Times, by Gertrude Atherton, 
is a study of United States womanhood. 
In an explanatory dedication to M. Paul 
Bourget, Miss Atherton credits him with 
having alone, of all foreigners, ‘“ detected, 
in its full significance, that the motive 
power, the cohering force, the ultimate 
religion of that strange composite known as 
‘The American,’ is individual will.” Miss 
Atherton’s aim is to show that this extra- 
ordinary independence of character, with 
all its dangers and advantages, makes 
‘the quintessential part of the women as 
of the men of this race.”” The development 
of Patience Sparhawk fills little less than 
500 pages. ‘The cover and title-page are 
designed in a sort of play on the girl’s name 
(Sparrow-hawk). A posthumous novel by 
Mrs. Hungerford is sure of a welcome. 
‘Lovice, published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, contains about forty chapters, is 
very full of dialogue, and bears on its title- 
page the quotation : 
‘* Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 


Scerets of the Courts of Europe, by Mr. Allen 
Upward, is a series of short stories with a 
strong political flavour; they are issued in 
book form after running through Pearson’s 
Magazine. Lovers of the novel of adventure 
will probably seize upon They That Sit 
in Darkness, a story of the Australian 
Never Never. Mr. John Mackie, its author, 
writes : 


‘I figured, in a humble way, as a pioneer of 
civilisation in the wild country it has been my 
endeavour to describe in these pages. I was 
the first white man to build a house and settle 
on the Van Alphen River in the far Northern 
Territory, and it was there I supported life, for 
weeks together, on crows, hawks, snakes, and 
currajong roots.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 


CamBripGr Geesx Testamenr rok Scnoois: Tax Eristie 
TO THE Puttierrans. By Rev. H. C. G. Moule. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Caecit Ruopss. By “Imperialist.”” Chapman & Hall. 
Tas Szroy Revoir. By Lieut.-General Macleod Innes, 
V.c. A.D. Innes & Co, 5s, 

A Hisrory or Ancient Geegx Lirsratrore, 
Murray. William Heinemann. 6s. 
Century Cuasstcs: Past snp Present. 

Carlyle. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Pertops of Evrorgsan Ltrerators. By George Saints- 
bury. William Blackwood & Sons. 
Tar Oxpee or tar Coir. By Alexander Pulling. William 
Clowes & Sous. Second edition. vs. 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Amoerts Victrma. By Arthur Symons, Leonard Smithers. 
6s. 

Tae Cross BewgatH THE RinG, AND OrneR PorEms. 
E. F. M. Benecke. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 2s. 6d, 

Tue Presror or raz Minurs. By Ernest Dowson. With 
Frontispiece, &c., by Aubrey Beardsley. Leonard 
Smithers, 7s. 6d. 

Tae Monrus. By Leigh Hunt. 
2s. 


By Gilbert 


By Thomas 


By 


William Andrew: & ©o, 





DRAMA, 
Tae Worxs or Wiit1am SHaxsspzars. Avon edition. 


Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
MILITARY. 
AcHrEeveuEents or Cavatey. By General Sir Evelyn 
Wood. George Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. 
FICTION. 
Tax Wett-Betoveo. By Thomas Hardy. Osgood, 


McIlvaine & Co. 6s. 

Sworn Autres. By M.E. LeClerc. Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 

Secrets or THE Courts oF Evrore. By Allen Jpward. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. 6s. 

Taey raat Sir iy Darxwess. By John Mackie. Hutchin- 
son & Co. 

Saurr Eva. By Amelia Pain. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

Sweer lesa Eyes. By Edith E. Cuthell. Skeffington & 
Son. 3s. 6d. 

Witt Taxov Hava to1s Woman? By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Methuen & Co. 6s. 4 

By Mrs. Hungerford. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

Moor. By Frederic Adye. Mac- 


Lovice. 

Tae QueEN OF THE 
millan & Co. 6a, 

Patience Spakwawk and Her Tres. 
Atherton. John Lane. 4s. 6d. 

A Last Tarow. By Alice M. Diehl. Digby, Long & Co. 
6s, 

*Mripst tHe WiLp Carpatuians. By Marius Jékai, Jarrold 
& Sons. 6s. 


By Gertrude 


ANTIQUARIAN, 

EnG@tayp In tHe Days or Oup. By William Andrews, 
William Andrews & Co. 7s. 6d, 

Yor«sarrs Arcuxonocican Socrety: Recorp Sgerrss, 
Vor. XX‘: Yorxsurre Lay Sosstpy. Edited by 
William Brown. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Tae Nieur or tae Gops. By John O'Neill. 
David Nutt. 

Taz Porutar Reticron anp Fouk-Lore or NorTrsEern 
Iwp1a. By W. Crooke, B.A. Second edition. 2 vols. 
Constable & Co. 2ls. 

RELIGION oF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
mann, Ph.D. H. Grevel & Co, 


POLITICS. 
American Orarions. Edited by Alexander Johnston and 
James Albert Woodburn. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 
Essays 1n Lipgeatism. By Six Oxford Men. Cassell & 


Co. 33, 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
Sonprzrine anp Survgyine in Brrirish East Arrica, 


1891—1894. By Major J. R. L. Macdonald, R.E, Edward 
Arnold, 16s, 


Vol, II. 


By Alfred Wiede- 
12s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Agnotp’s Scuoor Suaxespeank: Kina Rricwarp II. 
Edited by C. H. Gibson, M.A. Curnpz Haronp, Edited 
by Rev. E. C. Everard Owen, M.A. Edward Arnold, 
1s. 64. 

Epvucation or Grrus AnD WomeEN In Great Barrarn. By 
C. 8. Bremner, Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 4s, 6d. 
Buackts’s Science Text-Booxs: Aw Evementary Text- 
Boox or Hyerexzr. By H, Rowland Wakefield. 

Blackie & Son, 2s, 6d. 

A Ssconp Frencu Coursz. By J. T. Beuzewaker, B.A. 
Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. 

Sxexzcrions rrom THE “Sprecrator.” With Introduction 
and Notes, by Rev. Henry Evans, D.D, Blackie & 
Son, 2s. 

SCIENCE, 

Tas Evements or Evecrro-Carmistry. By Dr. Robert 
Liipke. Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. H, 
Grevel & Co. 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
Les Hors Nature. Rachilde. Mercure de France. 
L’Erat zt utes Ee@uisss EN Prussz sovs Frtpterc” 
GuiILLaumME Izr. Georges Pariset. Armand Colin & Cie. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Questions or tas Day: Muwnictrpan RerorM IN THE 
Unitep Strarss. By Thomas C. Devlin. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 4s. 

Mareme@e Questions In Mopgerw Ficrion. 
Rachel Chapman. Jobn Lane. 

Tue Jusitez Boox or tHe Epinscoree PHILOSOPHICAL 
InsTITUTION, 

Hovusrxotp Economics, 
Putnam’s Sons. 4s, 

Srers ro rae TempPLe or Happrness, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 5s, 

Fisu-Tarts anp Some True Ones. 
Edward Arnold. 6s. 

Te Vatve or Lirz. By C. E. Burke. With a Preface by 
Aubrey de Vere. Catholic Truth Society. 1s. 


By Elizabeth 
By Helen Campbell. G. P. 
By Henry Smith. 


By Bradnock Hall. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





HE Goldsmith Memorial has been suc- 
cessfully carried through by Mr. 
J. W. Hales. In November last he made 
the announcement of the intention to 
insert a window in honour of Oliver 
Goldsmith in the church of which, at 
the time of Goldsmith’s birth, his father 
was curate. Since then it was found 
necessary to make a_ second appeal, 
or, rather, to emphasise the first. Now, 
however, Mr. Hales is able to state that 
enough money has been subscribed, and a 
design for the window has been approved. 
A Goldsmith window is also to be inserted 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 





Pror. Drummonp left ample materials for 
a biography, though I believe no writer 
has been decided on. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that Dr. James Stalker, 
who was his lifelong friend, will undertake 
the work. Prof. Drummond’s was a charm- 
ing personality, and that he had many sturdy 
champions was shown when his theological 
views were discussed at the Free Church 
Presbytery in 1895. During his illness 
many prominent men had journeyed long 
distances to visit him. Prof. George Adam 
Smith was often at his bedside. He retained 
full intellectual consciousness to the end, 
and one of his last messages was to Mr. 


Moody, the evangelist. 





Tue death of Prof. Drummond calls to 
mind the warfare that waged between the 
booksellers on the publication of Zhe Ascent 
of Man. Prof. Drummond had great faith 
in the net system, and the book was issued 
at seven-and-sixpence net. Though the 
majority of booksellers sold it at the net 
price, there were exceptions. A large firm 
of London booksellers, for instance, declared 
that they did not recognise the right of the 
publishers to dictate terms, and sold the 
book at seven shillings. A large number 
of booksellers refused to stock the book at 
all, and, in the trade, the comparative small 
sale of 22,000 which Zhe Ascent of Man has 
attained is generally attributed to this fact. 
This seems to show that, at least with high- 
priced books likely to have a large sale, the 
net system does not answer. 





Mr. JeRomE’s not very convincing list of 
authors (which was alittle too much like the 
petition of the nine tailors of Tooley-street) 
at any rate proved that most literary men 
whose sympathies are with Prince George 
more nearly resemble Douglas Jerrold than 
Lord Byron in the present situation. Jerrold 
used to tell that he and Laman Blanchard 
once met in the street and fired each other 
with the idea of hastening to Greece to 
assist that luckless nation. ‘‘ But,” added 
Jerrold, “‘a smart shower coming on in the 
midst of our plans washed all the Greece 
out of us.” And just now it is very 
showery. 





THERE are, however, exceptions. Amon 
the four British gentlemen who, fortified by 
a banquet at the National Liberal Club, 
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started on Monday last to lend their aid to 


Greece, was Mr. Allen Upward. As Mr. 
Upward is a novelist, a humorist, and a 
poet, Byron may be said in some measure 
to have set his example not in vain. Mr. 
Upward, who is a barrister by profession, 
is hacen to the readers of The Idler by a 
series of grimly comic descriptions of ‘‘ The 
Horrors of London.” His books, Secrets 
of the Courts of Europe and One of 
God's Dilemmas, show much promise. Mr. 
Upward is essentially a man of action, and 
once was so bold as to stand for Parliament. 





Ons wishes that Miss Marie Corelli would 
acquire the art of silence. I do not mean 
that one wishes she would cease to write: 
I mean that one wishes she would case to 
“answer back,” as schoolboys say. In the 
current London Figaro Miss Corelli ‘‘ replies 
to her critics” once again, ostensibly with 
the purpose of burying the hatchet; although, 
as it turns out, her idea of the right place 
of sepulture for this weapon is + ike Mr. 
Whistler’s) in her adversary’s skull. 





In this particular instance Miss Corelli is 
mainly incensed by the remark of a reviewer 
(by the way, she ought not to call all 
reviewers critics ; but that is a characteristic 
looseness of diction) who accused her of 
appealing successfully to ‘‘the great heart 
of the vulgar,” and her reply is as much a 
defence of the vulgar—that is, the reading 
= —as of herself. The vulgar might have 

een left to take care of their own affairs. 
At any rate, Miss Corelli hardly clears the 
reading public of aberrations of taste by 
remarking that they buy also the works of 
Mr. Barrie, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Weyman, Mr. 
Hall Caine, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, who are “all working in 
the same field of literature with me.” Not 
all, Miss Corelli. And there are many 
reading publics. 





Concerntnc Mulvaney’s death, still un- 
recorded, a girl living in Arizéna has written 
to Mr. Kipling. She tells him that the 
return of Mowgli to the “man pack” of 
civilisation (more or less) was an oe to 
her sense of the proprieties, and she implores 
the author at any rate to arrange for Mul- 
vaney to die “‘a worthy death on Indian soil 
and not go back to England””—and respect- 
ability. This request is one in which all 
who know and honour Terenee Mulvaney 
(and who does not?) will join. 





Mr. Krriine wrote in reply. He began 
by saying that he had done all he could for 
Mowgli in making him a married man and 
a servant of the Government (see Jn the 
Rukh), and continued: “But as to Mul- 
vaney, his fate cannot be altered. If you 
remember the curse of Shielygh laid on him 
by old Mrs. Sheehy, he was to ‘ die quick in 
a strange land seeing his death before it 
came and unable to stir hand or foot.’ Some 
day I may tell how that came upon him.” 
Mr. Kipling added that he couldn’t write 
stories by sitting down at a table and dipping 
his pen in the ink-bottle. ‘ Stories ‘happen 
along,’ as they say in this part of the world, 
and, unlike the cattle on your ranch, they 
cannot be hurried.” 





Mr. Ricnarp Harprne Davis also has 
been lately the recipient of letters con- 
cerning his best-known puppet, the incom- 
parable Van Bibber. The inquirers wished 
to know if Van Bibber was imaginary or a 
presentment of Mr. Davis himself. The 
reply is that Van Bibber is imaginary. A 
doctor at Baltimore, however, where Mr. 
Davis once studied, probably — the 
name. Anyway, it seems that this gentle- 
man is obliged to spend a good deal of 
time in assuring questioners that he is not 
the original of Mr. Davis’s hero. 





THe negro poet, Mr. Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, whose Lyrics of Lowly Life will 
soon be published here, is reading in public 
in this country under the auspices of Miss 
Pond, the daughter of Major Pond, the 
American entrepreneur. Miss Pond had 
some doubts as to how the venture would 
turn out, for when engaging Mr. Dunbar 
she asked himifhecould swim. He said he 
could. ‘ Because,” she added grimly, “we 
may have to swim back.” 





In the current number of Education there 
is a nice instance of the literal standpoint 
from which the healthy boy judges poetry. 
Dr. Joyce, giving evidence before the 
Manual and Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, was arguing that the results system 
had, to a great extent, relieved scholars of 
the necessity of taking thought. As a proof 
of his contention he told the Committee that 
he was accustomed to ask children the 
meaning of this verse : 

‘** She is a rich and rare land, 
She is a fresh and fair land, 
She is a dear and rare land— 
This native land of mine.” 
Few children knew what their native land 
was; and fewer the significance of the 
epithets. One boy considered “ fair land” 
to mean good soil, and went on to explain 
that “‘She is a dear and rare land” was 
another way of stating that in his country 
the rents are too high. 





Mr. Srernen Crane’s Maggie was reeently 
the half-subject, Mr. Morrison’s Child of the 
Jago being the other moiety, of a careful 
article by Mr. H. D. Traill, in one of the 
reviews. It seems, however, that there is 
more than one way of approaching this 
work. A little New York girl, aged about 
ten, recently returned Maggie to a circu- 
lating library and asked instead for Nelly’s 
Silver Mine, which is not, I fancy, quite of 
the same order. A bystander, amused at 
the incident, asked the child’s opinion of 
Mr. Crane’s book. She replied that she 
liked it pretty well, but added, “It is 
rather young for me. It is written for 
little children.” Mr. Traill will like to 
know of this. It seems to stamp the “new 
realism.” 





Mr. Joun §S. Farmer has in pre- 
paration a series of privately printed 
choice reprints of scarce books and 
unique MSS., which will be issued by 
Messrs. Gibbings & Co. The first of the 
series, to be issued immediately, will be 
Goddard’s Satirycall Dialogue, of which only 
one copy’ is known to exist. Goddard 


flourished in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, belonged to the Middle 
Temple, and was extremely caustic in his 
satire on women. He published three 
books, which Dr. Furnivall, in 1878, pre- 
pared for republication, but which were 
never issued. Dr. Furnivall’s notes and 
material have now been placed at the dis- 
posal of the present editor. 
THE ONLOOKER. 








THe annual meeting of the Selden Society 
will be held in the Council Room, Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, on Wednesday, March 24, 1897, 
at 4.30 p.m. Lord Hersehell will preside. 


Mr. F. ©. Burnanp and Mr. Phil May 
have collaborated in a work which takes the 
form of a guide to Kent. The book will be 
more amusing than its title suggests, and 
will include a number of illustrations by 
Mr. Phil May of summer life in the 

rosperous seaside towns of the Garden of 

ngland. Mr. May has also almost finished 
an album of drawings under the title From 
Petticoat Lane to Buckingham Palace. 


Mr. Cuartzs Saye has completed the 
correction of his anthology Jn Praise of 
Music. It is arranged on the lines adopted 
by the late Alexander Ireland, in his 
Book-lovers’ Enchiridion, and contains extracts 
both in prose and verse from the writings 
of the earliest times down to the present 
day. It will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock almost immediately. 


A untrorM cheap edition of the Hibbert 
Lectures is now being issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate in monthly volumes at 
three and sixpence each. 


Mr. Kretrne’s new story, ‘‘ Slaves of the 
Lamp,” will be published in the Cosmopolis, 
beginning in the April number. 

Messrs. OtrpHant, AnpERsSON & FERRIER 
will publish in a few days a biographical 
sketch of Lady Blanche Balfour, the sister 
of Lord Salisbury, and mother of the Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour. The booklet, which 
contains a number of portraits and illustra- 
tions, is written by the Rev. James Robert- 
son, D.D., of Whittingehame. 


Mr. Devil’s Head is the title of a story 
by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, written for 
Messrs. Tillotson’s syndicate of newspapers, 
through which it will begin in May. 

Mr. Lewis L. Krorr is translating from 
the Hungarian a romance by his famous 
fellow-countryman, Jékai, called The Pasha’s 
Darling ; or, the Last Days of the Janissaries. 
Mr. Redway is to publish the book. 


Messrs. CassELt & Co. will publish next 
month My Life in Christ, or Moments of 
Spiritual Serenity and Contemplation, of 
Reverent Feeling, of Earnest Self-Amendment, 
and of Peace m God; being extracts from 
the diary of the Most Reverend John Ilitch 
Sergieff (“‘ Father John”), of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Cronstadt, Russia. 


Messrs. Jarrotp & Sons announce a 
novel by a new author, entitled <Allanson’s 
Little Woman, which they will ‘publish 
within the course of the next few days in 
their Greenback series of pepular novels. 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


ROF. HENRY DRUMMOND died at 

Tunbridge Wells on March 11. For 

more than eighteen months he had been 

suffering from a general breakdown in 

health, and the end was not unexpected. 
He was only forty-six years old. 

Henry Drummond came of a well-known 
Scottish family. His uncle, Mr. Peter 
Drummond, established the famous Stirling 
Tract Depository, which still issues yearly 
an immense amount of literature of the 
strictly evangelical order, and his father, 
who was a wealthy seed merchant at Stirling, 
took a prominent part in the religious life of 
his county. The late Professor was educated 
at Crieff, where ‘‘ Ian Maclaren ”’ was one of 
his greatest friends, and subsequently spent 
some years at the University of Tiibingen. 
Throughout his life he always kept in 
close touch with cusrent German thought and 
literature. At Edinburgh University he 
studied geology eater tnd Geikie, and 
would undoubtedly have obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Science had he not given up 
his scientific work to join Mr. Moody. 
He went through the complete course of 
theological training, and qualified for the 
ministry at the Free Church College, and 
was, I believe, actually ordained. In 1873 
the revivalist, Mr. Moody, visited Edin- 
burgh, and the young student came under his 
influence. For two years Prof. Drummond 
accompanied Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
through land, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and everywhere he addressed enormous 
gatherings; everywhere he made countless 
friends. Prof. Drummond, with his kindly 
persuasiveness and his wonderfully attrac- 
tive personality stood out in strange 
contrast to the evangelist, whose rough- 
and-ready eloquence suited his message. 
It was characteristic of Prof. Drummond 
that although in subsequent years he con- 
siderably changed his point of view, he 
always remained a firm friend of both Sir 
Archibald Geikie and Mr. Moody. The latter 
especially stood by him, in face of the 
most bitter attacks, though he has been 
heard to say that the ‘‘apes were almost 
too many for me.” In 1876 Mr. Moody 
returned to America, and Prof. Drummond 
was appointed, largely owing, I believe, to 
the suggestion of Prof. Geikie, Professor of 
Natural Science at Glasgow Free Church 
College—a post he held until his death. 
About this time, in addition to his ordinary 
lectures to the students, he delivered a 
number of addresses on social and religious 
subjects to working-men at the Possilpark 
Mission, of which he had charge, and out 
of this double work—the co-mingling of 
science and theology—grew the idea of the 
series of papers which was to make Prof. 
Seannent one of the most popular authors 
of his generation. The various addresses 
that are contained in Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World appeared in the Clerical 
World, a weekly twopenny paper edited by 
the Rev. Joseph Exell, which enjoyed but a 
_ Short and chequered existence. The papers 

attracted some attention, and in a collected 
form they were refused by at least two 





leading London publishers. Prof. Drum- 
mond, in describing the various vicissitudes 
through which his MS. passed, says: ‘“‘ To 
be served a second time with the black seal 
of literature was too much for me, and the 
doomed sheets were returned to their pigeon- 
holes and once more forgotten.” Mr. M. H. 
Hodder, however, had read the articles in 
serial form, and, happening to meet the 
author one day in Paternoster-row—he had 
already come across him at Mr. Moody’s 
meetings—he suggested that his firm should 
publish the book. The offer was accepted. 
Prof. Drummond re-wrote many of the 
chapters, and had just time to correct the 
proofs before he started on an expedition 
to East Central Africa, for the purpose of 
reporting on, the natural resources of 
Nyassaland and the surrounding countries. 
The reception of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World is one of the most curious 
bits of literary history of this century. 
Prof. Drummond had certainly no idea of 


the success which was to attend his book; } 


and I believe that it was only after con- 
siderable hesitation that he refused an offer 
of £40 from the editor of the Clerical 
World for the complete copyright of the 
articles. I have before me the figures of the 
first few editions. In April, 1883, 1,000 
copies were printed and the book was issued 
at 7s. 6d. At first it failed to attract much 
attention, and a second edition of 1,000 
copies was not called for until the:middle of 
July. On August 4a review aay in 
the Spectator which unquestionably was the 
making of the book, and the sale went up 
by leaps and bounds. At the beginning 
of September another 1,000 copies were 
printed, in October 2,000, in November 
2,000, and so on. In March, 1887, a 
cheaper edition was issued, at 3s. 6d., after 
51,000 of the 7s. 6d. edition had been sold. 
The current edition bears on the title-page 
the words: ‘Thirty-second Edition, com- 
pleting 119,000”! In view of the attacks 
which were subsequently made on the book 
by the strictly evangelical school of theo- 
logians — at least fifteen volumes, not to 
mention innumerable articles in various 
magazines, were at different times written 
as counterblasts to Natural Law — it is in- 
teresting to note that at first it was received 
with delight as the greatest answer to the 
revailing materialism that had appeared. 
Seventh prominent Evangelicals went so far 
as to start a fund for the free distribution of 
Natural Law, and it was only after some 
years had passed that they discovered that 
the idea underlying the book was totally 
heterodox. 

Prof. Drummond returned from Africa to 
find himself famous. Offers of work poured 
in upon him from every part of the kingdom ; 
but Me consistently refused to write to order, 
and his literary output is comparatively 
small. For many years he waged perpetual 
war with the reporters, and there must be 
an immense collection of addresses and 
lectures which have never been given to the 
world in any permanent form. f. Drum- 
mond was of an excessively modest and 
retiring disposition; he was an enthusiastic 
angler, and during the long vacations, when 
he was not travelling in Africa, Australia, 
the South Sea Islands, Java, the Malay 





Peninsula and Japan, or lecturing for Mr. 
Moody to the students at Northfield, he was 
to be found in one of the small villages in 
the north of Scotland. I have met several 
who thus came into contact with him, and 
he has been described as one of the most 
delightful companions, a man “ who never 
talked shop.” 

The Greatest Thing in the World was issued 
in book form at Christmas, 1889, when it 
was published in white paper covers with 
gold lettering at a shilling. The idea of such 
a “Christmas card” was new, the get-up of 
the book was attractive, the title caught the 
public fancy and the sale was perfectly 
unprecedented. In six months 185,000 
copies were sold. The style was subse- 
pes | extensively copied, but the booklets 
still sell well, The figures at this time are: 
The Greatest Thing in the World, 330,000; 
Pax Vobiscum, 130,000 (whereas the first 
edition of Zhe Greatest Thing consisted of 
only 20,000 copies, the first issue of Par 
Vobiscum was 100,000); Zhe Changed Life, 
89,000; Zhe Programme of Christianity, 
80,000; and Zhe City Without a Church, 60,000. 
Thirty-four thousand copies have been 
sold of Zropical Africa, Prof. Drummond’s 
account of his various journeyings, and 
30,000 copies of Baxter’s Second Innings, a 
booklet for boys published in connexion 
with the Boys’ Brigade, an institution ir 
which the author took the deepest interest, 
and which he continually advocated in the 
Press, especially in an article in Good Words. 

In the spring of 1893 Prof. Drummond 
delivered the ‘‘ Lowell ” Lectures in Boston. 
He had long contemplated a uel to 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, a book 
that should appeal more especially to 
scientific men. He had, I believe, com- 
eat the lectures at least a year before he 

elivered them. The tremendous reception 
he received in America, where his books 
had sold by the hundreds of thousands, 
disconcerted him somewhat, and at the last 
moment he decided to re-write several of his 
lectures in a style more suitable for such 

pular audiences. The excitement in 
Seaton was intense. A ring of speculators 
was formed to buy up a large number of 
the tickets, and these were sold at fabulous 
prices. 

The Ascent of Man was the most criticised 
book of the year. It does not fall within 
the scope of this article to discuss Prof. 
Drummond’s position either as a theologian 
or a scientific man; but it is, I think, 
admitted by all that the Ascent of Man 
was not final, and a definite statement of 
Prof. Drummond’s position was eagerly 
awaited. I do not think, however, that 
he has left behind any exhaustive work of 
this character. 

Prof. Drummond will be remembered not 
so much as the man who tried to reconcile 
science and theology, but as the greatest 
leader of young men the century has seen. He 
was a young man himself, keenly interested 
in all the movements of the day; and in his 
booklets he preached the gospel of a wider, 
larger, more joyful humanity, a gospel which 

ill always appeal to young men. His 
books have been translated into nearly every 
European language, and his influence for 
good has been world-wide. 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XIX.—Wiutxie Cotiiys. 


Wuxre Cotiins was at his greatest in con- 
struction. Many novelists have written 
better than he, but none has excelled him 
as the builder of a plot. Planning was 
with him a much more arduous task than 
writing ; for, once schemed out, the story 
went briskly forward and gripped like a 
vice. Wilkie Collins did not pause on the 
road to be sententious or humorous or 
satirical, although it was in his power to be 
all three; nor did he expend labour on the 
examination of motives and temperamental 
subtleties. His business was to tell a story so 
that it would hold the reader to the exclusion 
of all else. And he did it. If on the way, 
without causing delay or relaxation of grasp, 
a character might be elaborated, well and 
good. Thus in Zhe Moonstone we have the 
old servitor’s babble concerning Rodinson 
Crusoe, which, though not exactly indis- 
— to the narrative, is, at any rate, no 
lemish ; and here we suspect it might be 
maintained that the old man’s garrulity is 
another proof of Wilkie Collins’s art: he 
gives him just enough discursiveness to 
excite the reader to increased curiosity. 

Yet although his genius did not incline 
him to minute psychological studies, Wilkie 
Collins was still as concerned as any writer 
could be for the accuracy of his character 
drawing. No artist at any time has taken 
his work more seriously. A bundle of 
letters addressed by Collins to a London 
editor, which now lies before us, abundantly 
illustrates this point. From the careful 
corrections in his proofs, and his alarm 
lest any alteration should be made by 
another hand, we learn how thoroughly 
considered was every line of his stories and 
how significant every syllable. The follow- 
ing passage (which has not hitherto seen 
the hight), on a subject near the heart of all 
editors who cater for the family, is particu- 
larly interesting : 


‘* The other alteration [wrote Collins] I cannot 
consent to make. The ‘damns’ (two ‘ damns’ 
only, observe, in the whole story) mark the 
characters at very important places in the 
narrative. The ‘compromise’ which you suggest 
is simply what they would not say. I know 
of no instances of a writer with any respect 
for his art or for himself who has ever made 
the concession which your friends ask of me. 
My story is not addressed to young people ex- 
clusively—it is addressed to readers in general. 
I do not accept young people as the ultimate 
court of appeal in English literature. Mr. Tur- 
lington [the character in the story in question] 
must talk like Mr. Turlington—even though 
the terrible consequence may be that a boy or 
two may cry ‘Damn’ in imitation of him. I 
refer your friends to Scott and Dickens—writers 
considered immaculate in the matter of pro- 
priety. They will find damn where damn ought 
to be in the pages of both those masters. In 
short, Iam damned if I take out damn ! ” 


In another of these letters Collins, after 
cursing the forgetfulness which has led him 
into an error, says : 


“* But the devil (I believe in the devil) lies in 
wait for one in these matters—and while he lets 
rou see the large errors, he blinds you to the 
ittle ones. I enclose the corrected proof, and 
register my letter—in case the devil tries his 





hand at some more mischief between France 
[where the letter was written ].and England.” 


Wilkie Collins’s most accomplished fol- 
lower was the late Hugh Conway, whose 
Called Back and Dark Days were worthy of 
the older hand. Mr. B. L. Farjeon, in 
Great Porter Square, gave promise of con- 
tinuing the tradition, but he soon abandoned 
it. Mr. Conan Doyle, our present-day 
mystery weaver, is at once more robust and 
more episodic. The time seems to have 
one by for such sustained thrills, such 
el, of suspense, as Wilkie Collins 
gave his admirers. It will be long before 
his books cease to be read. The Woman in 
White, The Moonstone, and The Dead Secret, 
lengthy though they be, will enthral 
many generations yet. 

Our portrait shows the novelist in middle 
age. In later life he wore a_ beard. 
Wilkie Collins died in 1889 at the age of 
sixty-five. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


SOME WEST CENTRAL WINDOWS. 


A week our literary peripatetics 
brought us from Liverpool-street as 
far as Mr. Dunn’s large shop at the head 
of Cheapside. This week a saunter through 
Holborn and the Strand seemed to promise 
entertainment. What better starting-point 
than Messrs. Bumpus’s at Holborn Bars? 
There you enter the City; there you leave 
it; and a broad pavement and a gracious 
bend in the line of the street give emphasis 
and space to one of the best-known book 
strongholds in London. From the Furnival’s 
Inn side of the street, or even from a 
ae *bus, Messrs. Bumpus’s window 
ooks ever the same; but at close quarters 
it becomes a chronicle of literary events 
and a not illiberal education. Here you 
may gather information that will enable 
you to dine out with credit for a fortnight ; 
and then you may come again. It is not 
superfluous to know that the twenty-five 
volumes of the latest edition of the Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica is now to be bought for 
twenty-four pounds, less than a sovereign a 
volume. Chambers’ Encyclopedia is here 
also, but being both of later date and much 
less costly it commands its full price. It is 
well to be reminded, too, that only three 
guineas stand between you and the illus- 
trated edition of Green’s History of the 
English People, which you have so long 
vowed, and so long neglected, to place on 
your shelves. But these belong to the old 
brigade. Their position is assured, their 
ticketing is modest; you need not hurry. 
With certain great books of the hour it is 
far otherwise. It would be strange indeed 
if Mr. Richard R. Holmes’s Queen Victoria 
would brook your calm. This is the book 
of the year—in a sense, the book of the 
century. It is produced under the gracious 
supervision of Her Majesty in the proudest 
year of her reign; and the price, jake the 
Jubilee fever, is going up, up. The edition 
on Japanese paper, published at £10, is worth 
£25 at the moment of writing. But to obtain 


it even a that price is barely possible. The. 





ordinary edition, published at £2 8s., is 
ticketed’ £3, and will rise in price—all the 
more certainly because considerable doubt 
exists as to the number of copies which 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. will be 
willing to strike off. They have a splendid 
reputation to keep up in this matter, and 
the moment imperfection in the plates 
sets in printing will stop. Mr. Bumpus 
will try to get you a copy; but hi 
despair sone more beautiful every day. 
Let us follow the sunset to Messrs. Cornish 
Brothers’ shop, nearly opposite the Avenue 
Hotel. Messrs. Cornish, like other book- 
sellers, will receive your subscription for 
the new and limited edition of the novels of 
Charles Lever, which Messrs. Downey & Co. 
will issue during the next two years, month 
by month, in half-guinea volumes. Harry 
Lorrequer leads the procession. At the first 
blush there may seem little chance in these 
days for so old-fashioned a humorist as 
Lever to exercise his old spell. But it must 
be remembered that no other uniform edition 
of Lever’s works is now in the market, and 
that this edition will surpass all others, 
excepting, of course, the rare first editions 
in paper covers. The novelist’s daughter, 
Mrs. Neville, is editing the series, which will 
be embellished by ail the original plates 
etched by “ Phiz” and George ik- 
shank, over six hundred in number. These 
are to be supplemented in several of the 
later volumes by wood engravings by Mr. 
Luke Fildes, R.A., Mr. M. E. Edwards, 
Mr. Gordon Browne, and other artists. The 
printing of this edition has been entrusted 
to Messrs. T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh, 
who have had a new bold, clear type cast 
for the work. The size of the page is 
octavo, and the volumes will be printed on 
laid paper specially made for this edition. 
Each volume will contain on an average 
500 to 600 pages, and will be light to 
handle. The edition will be strictly limited 
to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain and 
America, and the type will be distributed 
after printing. Here again, therefore, delay 
is dangerous. It should be remembered 
that the Edinburgh edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s works, published at the same 
rice and in the same quantity, has nearly 
Joubled in value and is still keenly sought 
after. Not that Lever makes the same claim 
on this generation, but a ‘‘ boom ” in Lever 
is not the most improbable of all literary 
events. Messrs. Cornish have the novels 
of the hour well to the front, Mr. Crockett’s 
A Lad’s Love enjoying the most prominence, 
while Mr. H. G. Wells’s Zhe Wheels of 
Chance still ‘‘keeps its state in Rome,” 
along with such later arrivals as Ziska, The 
Well-Beloved, Peter Halket, and Guavas the 
Tinner. Mr. Le Gallienne’s Quest of the 
Golden Girl is not seen in the window, but 
Messrs. Cornish display the effective poster 
which Mr. John e has issued for its 
advertisement. This may be described as 
an arrangement in grey, black, and gold, 
disclosing a nun-like maiden. The Quest is 
in favour among booksellers, and is already 
in its third edition. Continuing yet a littie 
westward we come to Mr. William Glaisher’s 
shop, close to the Inns of Court Hotel. Mr. 
Glaisher is one of the largest ‘‘ remainder” 
booksellers in London, and his shop is a 
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happy hvuting-ground to the more knowin 
ona ior i It is astonishing what 

ks become remainders. We recently 
found Mr. Glaisher selling Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods at a third of 
its original cost: it is a book of mature wit 
that has somehow missed public favour. 
Here many a fine art book of yesterday 
may be picked up at alargereduction. The 
costly edition of the Tavern of the Three 
Virtues, with Vierge’s illustrations, is now 
offered at a little more than a fifth of its 
first price. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MacLeEop or ASSYNT AND “‘ PICKLE THE Spy.” 
Bernera, Stornoway, N.B. 

Mr. Duuning MacLeod is a strange investi- 
gator, if he thinks there was not a vestige of 
truth in a story which is plainly shown in 
the course of his letter to —_ been — 
e ted even by presumably prejudi 
hianetiene He admits that Neil MacLeod 
captured Montrose, and surrendered him to an 
accredited officer. What further baseness could 
constitute treachery ? Shall we allow as 
hostility is to escape censure, while hostilit 
combined with strategy, in a single individual, 
is-to brand descendants of the strategist and 
other members of the clan with everlasting in- 
famy ? Most people will surely see that there 
is but little practical difference between Mr. Dun- 

ing MacLeod’s own admission and the version 
of the story that gave umbrage to his righteous 
spirit. Further, the hatred of the Edinburgh 
W.S. to the Clan MacLeod—a matter of not the 
slightest interest to a MacLeod, one would 
think—has in Mr. MacLeod’s own admission 
fully as much reason as ever to overtake the 
important clan to which your correspondent 
belongs. Only let us charitably suggest that 
its force should be spent on the Assynt branch 
of the MacLeods, it tolne well known that all 
bearing a Highland surname are not necessarily, 
if even usually, of the ilk so called. Besides, 
the Edinburgh W.S. in question, your own 
reviewer, and other detractors of honest ‘‘ Pickle 
the Patriot,” as he might possibly be called, 
should rather see to it that they begin in 
earnest to hate themselves and other undoubted 
descendants of those anti-Jacobites who gave 
the coup de grace to all Jacobite aspirations. 
And if the present generation is to hang its head 
for shame for the baseness of a former genera- 
tion, they are v important persons indeed 
who should first show signs of contrition for 
the bloodthirstiness that set the price of £30,000 
upon the devoted head of the young Chevalier. 

ey, presto! rubicund countenances on this 
score should be more numerous down your way, 
across the Border, than here in Bonnie Scotland, 
whére ‘‘ nane wad betray.” 

But it is a much more om thing to 
reprobate others than ourselves. And as to 
poor “ Pickle,” I feel sure that his employers 
were as blameworthy as the scapegoat of their 
treachery. In truth, however, did Pickle do 
the least real harm to the Stuart cause, or the 
least real good to the Guelph? Did he not 
rather earn an honest penny by duping the 
English Government—a matter for approbation, 
all good Jacobites would allow—with informa- 
tion which could not hurt the already hopeless 
Stuart cause? Further, if that was not so, I 
faricy there is, alternatively, very good material 
indeed available in Mr. Lang’s book and else- 
where for a readable article headed ‘‘ Pickle the 
Patriot.” Surely there is in our midst some 
anti-Jacobite and sound Hanoverian who will 
exculpate MacLeod of Assynt, and rehabilitate 
MacDonell the Spy. 





I am a bit of a Jacobite myself, but how 
could I wish that Montrose or Charles had 
won? Must not every man of sense admit 
that, to say the least, it might have fared badly 
with our country had either won, and that our 
real sentiments at the present day i 
sovereign government are scarcely consistent 
with contempt for men who only did what we 
should have applauded them for doing had we 
been parties in those stirring scenes. Really, 
common sense should have restrained the exu- 
berant contempt of scribes descended from those 
who ruined Montrose and Charles. 

The true apology fur MacLeod of Assynt 
should be a plea for justification, and for Glen- 
garry of disinterestedness and anti-Jacobitism. 
Nobody of repute will think the less of Mr. 
Dunning MacLeod for his connexion with the 
former, while Mr. Lang and his publishers are 
the real gainers by the transactions of the Spy. 
Of the latter we dare say, Requiescat in pace ! 

Hector Macav.ay. 





THE Discount System. 
London: March 15. 


_ Mr. Redway’s interesting letter in your last 
issue, anent the discount system, is very oppor- 
tune, and pretty nearly covers the whole field 
of discussion on this important question. The 
remarks at the end of his letter, that books pub- 
lished at net prices must be books that book- 
buyers want, hits the right nail on the head. 

The question, however, remains, Who is to dis- 
criminate between the good, bad, and indifferent 
books ? 

The public is capricious, and sometimes when 
a book is adversely reviewed, and even con- 
demned, it often sells well. 

Does Mr. Redway know the books that book- 
buyers want? If he does, how gladly would 
some of us beg for a little of that omniscience 
with which he is so abundantly blessed. 

Alas! I am afraid it is now, and always will 
be, a case of Chacun @ son goiit. 

That no language is too strong to denounce 
the absurdity of publishing a book at twice its 
proper value for the purpose of taking it off 
again is apparent to the youngest recruit in the 
publishing trade, and however devoutly we 
— wish to discontinue this practice, we have 
still to remember that existing customs are not 
so a changed, and that English people are 
naturally conservative. 

What we want is combination. 

If the publishers will combine to bring out 
their books at net prices the difficulty will 
vanish, there being no alternative for the book- 
buyer. But unity is strength. There must be 
combination. R. A. EVERETT. 





CowLrEy’s “Hymn To LiGur.” 
Clun Vicarage, Salop: March 11. 


In the AcapEmy of February 27, p. 255, the 
reviewer of Mr. Churton Collins’s T'reasury of 
Minor British Poetry writes: ‘So far as we 
know, Cowley’s ‘Hymn to Light’ has been 
given in no anthology before.” Archbishop 
Trench, in his Household Book of English Poetry, 
gives eighteen stanzas of it (cviii., p. 119), in- 
cluding the exquisite lines— 

“‘ The violet, Spring’s little infant, stands 

Girt with thy purple swaddling-bands,”’ 


and in the Notes, p. 403, defends the omission 
‘‘of nine out of the twenty-six stanzas of which 


this fine hymn is composed, believing that it 
has gained much by the omission.” He also 
prints the puzzling line— 


‘* Of colours’ mingled light, a thick and stand- 
ing lake,”’ 

as if “‘colours’” must be treated as a genitive 

plural, though he expresses himself as little 

satistied with the result. C. WARNER. 





ART. 





TT is not a little strange to find a Water- 

Colour Society with a diploma and 
distinctions, with a known name, with a 
council, a page of members, and every 
circumstance of state, offering to London 
such an exhibition as the present one at the 
Royal Institute, Piccadilly These large 
rooms are filled, to speak with no more 
than a just and convenient generality, by 
drawings that might be the discouraging 
work of the pupils of an undistinguished 
water-colour painter of thirty yearsago. It 
is through no weak prepossession in favour 
of new fashions that this date is mentioned 
as areproach. The undistinguished work of 
thirty or more years ago had a commonness, 
a provincialism, and a dulness of its own 
day; anyone can verify this—Art is im- 
mortal, and the water-colours of the actual 
time are still to be seen. And while in 
Bond-street; close by, in the Royal Academy 
itself, in Pall Mall, even in Suffolk-street, 
times have moved, and artists have moved 
somewhat with them, there has been 
set up, it seems, a very temple of old- 
fashioned English water-colour in Piccadilly, 
and the period of the old fashion has been 
chosen, as it were, for its impotence. Not, 
of course, that there was any real delibera- 
tion in the matter. It has been nothing, 
evidently, but the helpless continuance of a 
mere habit. And that continuance might 
have been expected, considering our insular 
traditions, within the shades of the private 
schools of ladies. What is nothing less than 
astonishing is to see the results exhibited in 
a foremost gallery in London. The cata- 
logue, by the way—we must be allowed to 
mention it—is solidly bound, has a string 
and a pencil attached, and is illustrated. 
The effect of laborious and faint-hearted 
pupilage, let us add emphatically, is as 
manifest in the work signed by names that 
are followed by the initials R.I. as in the 
work of the other contributors. Every- 
where, if there is a figure-subject, it is 
inept, at a standstill, weak as water, per- 
fectly undramatic. You can imagine a 
very young girl stippling away at the 
costumes in her na feebleness. These 
groups, nevertheless, are seldom the work 
of girls. If there is a landscape, you have 
the lifeless, unskilful, untaught, unready 
execution, the lightless skies, the heaviness, 
the slowness, the lack of unity, the poor 
patchwork, the added finish, the small 
manner, the hesitaticn and perseverance at 
once—all the characteristics that go together 
to make a familiar whole. Above all, let it 
not be supposed that the artists of the 
Institute have intended anything so definite 
or so legitimate as a return to the methods 
of water-colour practised by the really early 
English masters of that art. They have 
gone no further back than the time when 
the art was at its worst. With this kind of 
matter the several rooms are almost filled. 
Among the few names that one finds signing 
work of alien aspect in such a spiritless 
company are those of Mr. Yeend King, 
Mr. Moffat Lindner, Mr. Alsop, Mr. Tuke, 


A 


Mr. Alfred Parsons, Mr. Haité, Mr. Edwin — 
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Bale, Mr. Minns, Mr. Cotman, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, and Mr. Austen Brown. 





A cottection of the paintings and draw- 
ings of James Maris at the Goupil Gallery 
in Waterloo-place shows this admirable artist 
generally at his best. His river scenes, his 
quays and harbours, are painted with an 
emphasis all Dis own, foreground-shadow 
and distant light being the more usual com- 

arison. Sometimes he looks towards the 
fight, and gets the shadow side of things 
without the use of shadows from the sky; 
but oftener the light is behind him, it shines 
upon his distances, and picks out the pearls 
of bright city buildings, while strong cloud- 
shadows darken the reds and blues of 
barges in the nearer planes. There is so 
much vigour and interest that you are 
willing to ignore a certain suggestion of 
able manufacture. M. Maris’s skies are 
much alike, but they are full of colour, 
movement, buoyancy, and life. They are 
fine skies, little less than masterly, and 
yet a little less. They have no magic or 
ee even when, as in ‘‘The Three 
indmills,” he looses fugitive wild sun- 
shine from the vapour of a storm. It is 
finely and aptly but not greatly done. The 
largest sky is in ‘‘Seaweed Harvest,” and 
there the clouds fly high with a fulness of 
cloud structure, but neither here is the art 
above a certain mark which a supreme 
master always over-passes. For freshness 
—and, in spite of the brilliance of the 
execution, freshness is not the prevailing 
quality—‘‘Stormy Weather” is conspicuous; 
and for harmony, ‘‘ The Outer Oratory.” 
This last, with a few like it, is in a different 
manner, with less of the fresh-air liveliness 
of the rest. M. James Maris’s water-colours 
have hardly the light of the oil-paintings, in 
which the brightness of horizon or sky-line 
leaves the happiest memory. 





For Miss Anna Nordgren’s oil-paintings, 
water-colours, and pastels, at the Clifford 
Galleries, 21, Haymarket, there should be 
a cordial welcome. Visits such as hers 
should suffice to make the Institute im- 
possible. She is at her best in the vibration 
of sun and atmosphere, as in “ The Daughter 
of the House,” an orchard scene of the 
utmost vitality and delicacy; but her work 
is finely complete and free in the “ Interior 
from Britanny,” where the things are just 
touched, but full of form and colour. Great 
brightness goes with a chilly colour in 
**Concarneau Church,’ but the chilliness is 
not that of a really bad colourist. The 
drawing of the boy’s face is questionable in 
“Children,” but the spring and action of 
the younger child are quite admirable. 
There is too much experiment, perhaps, in 
the painting of a face in shadowless day- 
light (‘Britta and Baby”), and the 
effect is not quite happy. But it can- 
not be said that Miss Nordgren is weaker 
in heads than in landscape; see the excel- 
lent profile in ‘‘Music in a Cottage” and 
the secure drawing of ‘A Mother,” though 
here the child has hardly sufficient weight 
—the commonest fault! But in the living 
landscape she is, perhaps, at her best—an 
educated painter with a spirit of her own. 

A. M. 





DRAMA: 


oe AUCY SALLY,” produced on the 
tenth of this month at the Comedy, 
is a rather poor play very well played. 
Mr. Suneek has got out of “La Flam. 
boyante” a few situations that are in them- 
selves decidedly, though rather mechanically, 
diverting, but to arrive at them, the con- 
ventions of farce—especially that of almost 
impossible coincidence—are stretched as far 
as I have ever seen them stretched in m 
life. The characterisation is conventional, 
which is more or less a necessity in farce, 
and it is not withal of vastly amusing types. 
One part of it, however, impels me to a 
little disquisition. There is a lady in it 
called Cecile, who ought to be a cocotte. 
But the English being what they are, she 
is described (with a grin, you understand) 
as a lady “ who gives music-lessons to a 
school in St. John’s Wood.” She plays the 
part of a cocotte, except that her “lovers” 
are suitors, and the audience understands 
her to be one; but it is supposed to be 
necessary for its feelings to invest her 
with this silly ambiguity. Now, the 
hypocrisy which demands such a thing is 
both foolish and vile; however, that is not 
Mr. Burnand’s fault, and I do not blame 
him for paying homage to it, pending the 
disappearance of that stupid indelicacy of 
taste in England, which refuses to hear 
plainly of certain phases of life, and yet 
enjoys sly allusions to them. But this fic- 
tion of Cecile being a music-mistress is 
utilised in the plot for bringing the peccant 
husband’s wife and mother-in-Jaw into her 
apartments—the music-mistress had rooms 
in Jermyn-street—on the pretence that the 
wife was a former pupil. That makes the 
lot altogether absurd, which is a pity. A 
ittle directness in such matters would im- 
prove our farces; if contemporary English 
audiences are too holy to stand a simple 
cocotte they should do without her altogether. 
Let us be “moral,” if we may not be 
‘“‘happy and free.” The only character— 
to leave generalisations—in the play which 
had any dash of originality was that of 
a grateful sailor who insisted on giving 
presents to the supposed and embarrassed 
preserver of his life. The dialogue was not 
witty, but neither was it vapid. And Mr. 
Burnand must be given credit for fitting 
his cast very admirably. So much for the 
play. 

It was extremely well played. Mr. 
Hawtrey was in his very best vein. He 
had to li, which was lucky, and he was 
given fair scope for those little delicacies of 
touch and intonation which are his strength. 
I have never seen him play better. But, 
after all, I have seen him play as well, and 
taking him for granted to some extent, I 
was really more interested in watching Mrs. 
Charles Calvert, whose mother-in-law was 
a revelation in comedy to me. They are 
generally tiresome parts, and this one was 
not distinguished in the writing of it above 
its fellows; yet out of it Mrs. Calvert got 
as good a piece of pure comedy as I have 
ever seen. Expression of face, voice, and 
gesture were all severely admirable. In 
particular there was a moment when she 





and others were supposed to be leaving a 
— in a — on +. yo the 
others were ing about wit e 
while she Stood’ still with her back to the 
audience ; yet in that moment she absolutely 
possessed the stage, the very picture of 
matronly worry and trepidation. Mr. 
Hawtrey is extremely fortunate to have her 
in his cast. He is fortunate, too, in Miss 
Jessie Bateman, a comic actress of very 
considerable promise. I praised her some 
months ago for her acting in ‘‘ Woman’s 
World,” a play which ran for an afternoon 
at the Court. Her part in ‘ Saucy Sally” 
was an easier one, but it was also less effec- 
tive—the stock young wife of farce—and it 
is much to her credit that she made it as 
noticeable as it was. She made every point 
with delightful aplomb and self-possession, 
and with a catching sense of fun. Mr. 
Hendrie played the eccentric sailor with 
much finish and consistency. Miss Abbott 
was clever and animated in the difficult part 
of Cecile: it was not her fault if it was 
inconsistent with itself. To finish, a far 
worse play would be worth seeing with such 
acting as there is at the Comedy. 





“Savoy Satty” was preceded by ‘‘ Bye- 
ways,” a one-act piece by Mr. G. 8. Payne. 
The costumes were those of the ‘ School 
for Scandal,” and there was a fitful attempt 
to make the dialogue correspond thereunto. 
A young profligate had seduced a girl, and 
when he promised to marry her he was 
accepted by her parents (and apparently by 
the audience) as a paragon of sympathetic 
generosity. Will any casuist tell me if the 
moral was all that it should have beer ? 
I do not pretend to be a judge of such 
things; but I tremble to think of my fate 
at the hands of certain critics if I had put 
such a sentiment into a story. It was a 
— pretty little play, moderately well 
acted. 





I wave no objection to Nelson or any 
other historical person being put onto the 
stage, but he is being done to death a little 
too much at present. The cock-pit scene is 
all very well, but two editions of it in so 
short a time fatigue. Of the two, I thought 
Mr. Abingdon died better than Mr. Forbes 
Robertson: he may not have been more 
like Nelson, but he was more like a dying 
man. ‘The Mariners of England,” by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan and “Charles Marlowe,” 
is a better play than ‘‘Nelson’s Enchan- 
tress,’ in the sense that in construction it 
is more like a play. In dialogue and in 
characterisation it is infinitely worse, which 
is saying a good deal. I mean that it is very 
silly and impossible, but that, of course, 
does not mean that it is not ever adapted 
by its authors to the tastes they designed to 
gratify. It is full of foolishly expressed 
patriotism and false sentiment and pew 
generally, and its plot is a farrago of non- 
sense. 1 hesitate to criticise its naval details, 
since I notice that Admiral Field has said 
they are realistic. I may say they are 
surprising. Mr. Charles Glenney was very 
manly and robust and affecting. Mr. 
Abingdon was distinctly good; he carried 
through a scene in which he had to dismiss 
a bad officer with dignity and verisimilitude. 
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My, Sleath, as the villain in question, was 
Over-subdued for melodrama. He quite 
suggested a villain in real life. By the way, 
his repentance in the last act and his hand- 
shaking with the hero annoyed me very 
much; but that was Mr. Buchanan’s fault 
or the fault of Charles Marlowe. There is 
some good ‘‘ spectacular effect’ in the piece, 
which is being played at the Olympic. 
G. 8. 8. 








SCIENCE. 





rr the problem of colour-photography 

about to be solved? That is a question 
which a good many people are asking just 
now, and it may be as well to state exactly 
how far it can be answered. I have seen 
every process calling itself ‘‘ colour-photo- 
graphy” which has yet appeared, and at 
the present moment there are no fewer than 
five such processes calling for recognition. 
I exclude, of course, an fing in the nature 
of hand-tinted or artificially prepared photo- 
graphs, such as the Zurich ‘‘ photochromes,”’ 
‘which are in every shop window abroad, 
and the gentle atrocities obtained by what 
is known as “ crystoleum ”’ painting, a form 
of boudoir art. 





Or the photographic processes—more or 
less pure and none of them simple—two 
depend on the use of coloured glass screens 
to get the effects: one owes its colours to 
‘*interference,” and the remaining two are 
secrets. The Ives method of colour-photo- 
graphy consists in taking three negatives 
of the object simultaneously on different 
at of a plate, through red, green, and 

lue-violet screens respectively (the actual 
tints are subject to variation), corre- 
sponding to the — three primary 
colour sensations of the eye. These nega- 
tives are individually colourless, and so are 
the positives taken from them; but they 
differ materially in detail, so that if the three 
transparent positives are recombined through 
three tinted screens to form a single image 
once more, the original colours are repro- 
duced with remarkable faithfulness. The 
explanation of the process is that the red 
screen weeds out rays but those which 
are red or akin to red—in other words, allows 
only those parts of the object to be photo- 
graphed which are radiating red light, and 
appear to us red; the green screen similarly 
admits only m rays or those akin to 
green ; the blue screen only those which are 
blue or akin to blue. Yellow rays would 
pass in by the red and the green screens— 
not the blue; other compound colour rays 
would be separated up and allowed to pass 
in the same way through the proper screens 
corresponding to the colour nerves by 
which we are able to perceive them. Mr. 
Ives has been at work a great many years 
on his invention, the ‘ chromoscope,” an 
ingenious arrangement of mirror surfaces 
for splitting up and afterwards recombining 
his three images, and has recently suc- 
eceeded in giving a stereoscopic appearance 
to his results. 





Eavatty beautiful and less complicated 
are the colour-photographs of Dr. Joly, 
shown not long since at the Royal Society. 
In this case a screen is also used both in 
hotographing and reproducing the originals, 
but the primary sensations are represented 
by alternate lines of orange, green, and 
blue, engraved with extreme fineness on a 
sheet of glass resembling a diffraction 
grating, m the rays on reaching the screen 
are weeded out selectively by the lines of 
colour. The three complementary negatives 
of Ives are thus obtained in a blended form, 
distributed minutely over the image, and 
the positive, when viewed once more through 
the ruled screen placed to register, repro- 
duces the colours brilliantly without greater 
offence to the eye than is the case with 
a fine-screen process block. 





M. Lippmann, of Paris, has invented a 
method of reproducing colours directly which 
not only discards the use of tinted glass 
screens, but is also incomparably more 
delicate and ingenious than either of the 
foregoing. It depends upon the optical 
phenomenon known as interference, the 
action to which we owe the colours of thin 
transparent films, such as soap-bubbles. 
M. Lippmann takes a specially prepared 
sensitive plate, of which the gelatinous 
medium is exceedingly fine-grained and 
homogeneous, and backs it with a layer of 
mercury to give a mirror-surface. When 
rays of various colour-values strike this 
plate they are reflected back off the mirror, 
and, meeting the on-coming vibrations, set 
up what are called stationary waves within 
the thickness of the sensitive film. In this 
way the inventor has succeeded in giving the 
film a striated structure, in which the distance 
apart of the strie varies according to the 
length of the waves. In viewing the photo- 
graphs when white light is thrown at a cer- 
tain angle upon such a film, it is reflected 
back as coloured light, in which the colour at 
every point corresponds to the colour of the 
original object. The worst of this beautiful 
discovery is tnat the photographs must be 
seen obliquely in order to perceive the 
colours. 


THe remaining two methods which I 
shall mention are affairs of the moment, 
and one of them at least has practically 
never been seen in public until the other 
evening, when it was exhibited at a photo- 
graphic club. These are the processes of 
M. Villedieu Nawunec_ g's recent protégé of 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood) and Mr. W. 
Bennetto, who among the solitudes of 
Cornwall appears to have hit on some extra- 
ordinary discovery. We have heard a good 
deal, at the Society of Arts and elsewhere, 
of M. Chassagne’s coloured photographs. 
As results they are poor and unconvincing, 
like nothing so much as lightly tinted silver- 
prints. Their interest lies in the remark- 
able manner in which they are produced. 
According to the published accounts, M. 
Chassagne has discovered a_ colourless 
solution, with which he washes the plate he 
is about to expose. The resulting negative 
looks like all other negatives. He washes 
over the film to be printed in the same 
way, and the effect of this double washing 
is that when the print is dipped suc- 








cessively into three coloured liquids— 
red, green, and blue—the colours attach 
themselves automatically to the right parts 
of the picture, blending to give the effects 
of mixed colours. Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood and Captain Abney say that they 
have seen the process carried out, so that 
at present one is not in a position te 
criticise the accuracy of the inventor’s 
claims. But one thing is certain, should 
the process turn out to be genuine, the 
selective property transmitted to the film 
by the mysterious secret solution should 
open a way to some very interesting and 
novel researches in the domain of optical 
physics. Of Mr. Bennetto’s process it is 
not possible even to say so much, for no 
details concerning it have been published. 
It appears, however, that Mr. Bennetto 
claims to have really discovered a film which 
will photograph natural colours—in other 
words, that his colours are produced directly 
by the action of light on chemical substances. 
If this be true, it is the final solution of the 
problem, and to judge by some of the tests 
which have been imposed, it must either be 
true or else the process is a fraud. Mr. 
Bennetto’s photographs are singularly good 
as results, far more so than M. Chassagne’s. 
It is a pity that the exigencies of commercial 
protection require that they should be kept 
a secret. Until the mystery is cleared away, 
and the process fully explained, one cannot 
do otherwise than accept them with a certain 
amount of reserve. O. M. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
By the mistake of “inflating 


“Trooper Peter the most intense and pro- 
Halket of M 

Mashonaland.” found of her convictions 
Bv Olive . ON hadi 
Pn aad with an unreal and histrionic 


rhetoric,” Olive Schreiner 
has ‘‘just missed writing a 
tale which might have produced something 
like the effect of Uncle Zom’s Cabin.” So 
the Spectator, instaneing the ‘streams of 
flowery and pretentious eloquence” with 
which the Son of Man unfolds His commis- 
sion to the trooper. The African Critic 
thinks the purpose of the book as “ an anti- 
Rhodes manifesto ” will be frustrated by its 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


‘* evident desire to prejudice.” To the Pal 
Mall this “ passionate political oy pen: ‘4 
is a blow “ beneath the belt,” and it “‘ could 


wish it had been written by any one save 
the author of T'he Story of an African Farm.” 
So also the Standard declares it to be “ not 
fair fighting.” The Weekly Sun is carried 
by ‘the earnest force, the pathetic note, the 
poignant art” out of ‘‘the lower levels of 
olitical bias.” Mr. Courtney, in the Daily 

vlegraph, writes: “‘A novelist who... 
cuts the Gordian knot by assuming her views 
to be identical with those of the most sacred 
personage in history is guilty of ... bad 
taste certainly, and, it may be, a serious 
lack of common sense. ... Most people 
will read the book and be sorry it was 
ever written... . An effective indictment 
without doubt, full of literary force and 
charm. But what are we to say of a writer 
who attempts in this fashion to settle con- 
troverted issues?” As to its literary merits, 
the Speaker observes that there can be 
no question. ‘There are passages which 
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one reads with a sudden thrill of wonder 
and surprise.” To the audacious introduc- 
tion of our Lord into the narrative the 
reader is reconciled by the “skill and 
delicacy ” of the treatment. While blaming 
the author for the form into which she has 
thrown her indictment, the Speaker believes 
that ‘‘she has spoken little that is not true, 
and has written no word in which she 
herself does not believe profoundly.” 





“Tr has to be acknow- 
ledged,”’ writes the Saturday 
reviewer, ‘‘that ‘Q.’ does 
not rank, at present, among 
poets: he is not sufficiently the master of a 
charm exclusively his own.” Rossetti and 
his sister, Shirley, Wordsworth, even 
Rudyard Kipling, “have passed into the 
crucible, and we are faintly conscious of 
their presence; . . . but it does not modify 
our impression of him as an excessively 
clever and interesting writer, who is more 
than justified in employing the medium of 
verse.” ‘*He has,” writes the Speaker, 
“the true romantic spirit, and his ballads 
have something of a haunting quality.” 
Having quoted “The Gentle Savage,” the 
critic comments: ‘It will be seen that this 
work has just the faint ineffable touch and 
glow that make poetry. . . . It is a minor 
and technical defect . . . that he has some- 
times difficult inversions and an occasional 
harshness of metre and awkwardness of 
construction.”” ‘His verse,” writes the 
Manchester Guardian, “is scholarly; to an 
ear accustomed to the poets it is full (per- 
haps too full) of reminiscences, but the 
originality it shows is of the robust kind 
that is not killed by a knowledge of the 
achievements of others.” “It is. not all 
perfection,” says the Daily News. ‘The 
poem ‘Shadows’ has a forced note, and 
‘Dolor Oogo’ abounds in wilful obscurities 
which the old ballad writers never attained 
by the worst fortune of accident.” 


“Poems and 
Ballads.” By 
*Q."" (Methuen ) 





‘(A RETROGRESSION,”’ saysthe 


“The Babe ° . 
B.A.,” by Chronicle, ‘from the serious 
(Putnam's Bona.) PUrpose of Limitations, but 
Mr. Benson must not com- 


plain if the public — it. The flesh is 
weak—and the Babe is often very funny.” 
“This genial production,” writes the Téele- 
graph, “... is _ to none of the objections 
that were raised against Mr. Benson’s first 
successful story”; it ‘‘is rife with clever 
definitions, as well as graphic character 
sketches.” ‘‘ Butterflies and boneeane and 
fireworks are delightful in their way,” says 
the Pall Mall, ‘but Mr. Benson gives you 
so much of them that it is well to take him 
in ‘short stretches and with considerable 
intervals. He is too conscientiously funny, 
in short. ... Excellent fooling, but... 
Mr. Benson’s cap and bells are too persis- 
tently noisy.” ‘If we except two episodes,” 
writes the Spectator, “. . . the book is une 
long apotheosis of what the principal 
characters would call ‘piffle’ and ‘footle.’ 
Now and again Mr. Benson is genuinely 
amusing, but . . . for ourselves we find 
The Babe B.A. quite as irritating as the 
rose-coloured sentimental novel of Univer- 
sity life, against which it may be regarded 
as a practical protest.” 





JARROLD & SONS’ LIST 


MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
Translated by Mrs. Wavexu (Etuis Wetenrt). 
With Engraved Portrait of Dr. Jéxar. (Authorised Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s, 
FIFTH EDITION now ready. 

The author has given us a group of striking personalities, of ev: 
ove of whom it is not too much to say that it is brilliantly drawn a 
vividly presented. From every point of view ‘The Green Book’ is a 
book to be read. It is a work of fine ont ey Chronicle. 

Mr. Courtsey says in the Daily Telegraph: “ it is truly an astound- 
ing book. In force and fire and pi gal variety he reminds one 
of the elder Dumas.” 

- ~~ a great book and worth all the novels of native growth 
we are likely to see this season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY MAURUS JOKAI (Uniform with the above). 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


“It is so well written, so abounding in all sorts of special knowledge, 
and displays so much real literary power, that we never feel tempted 
to leave any of its pages unread. ere are some extremely fine de- 
scriptive passages in the book... .. Maurus J6kai is absolutely original 
in thought and treat t."—Daily Chronicle. 








Other Popular Works by Dr. Maurus Jokai. 
Authorised Ed tions, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET BAIN, 


"MIDST THE WILD 
CARPATHIANS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


“A thrilling Hungarian historical novel. Jé6kai’s extraordinary 
dramatic and descriptive powers have full play."— Truth. 


PRETTY MICHAL 


SECOND EDITION. 

*1t is part of the high art of the story that the author has kept the 
whole atmosphere free from the complexity. the subtle motives of a 
later and more a my mo age. Maurus Jékai’s novel is a book to 
be read.”—Saturday Review. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. | 


At all Libraries and of the Bovksellers, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENOU, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B —Two or Three Friends m 

UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTIO. 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS | 





Tawn and Village Clubs supplied on Libera! Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Bcuks gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Sreeezt; 241, Brompton Roan, 8.W.; 


48, Quezw Vicrorr Sree, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Bartow Arcane, ManonestER, 


Sr P-S:s 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce that 
they have published this week “ROBERT the 
BRUCE and the STRUGGLE for SCOTTISH 
INDEPENDENCE” (“Heroes of the Nations” 
Series), by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P., fully tllustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 


58. ; 


also a New Novel, entitled ** THAT AFFAIR 


NEXT DOOR,” by ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN, Author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” 


crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


Both of these volumes can 


be obtained at all the Libraries. 





Now ready, CHEAP EDITION, Illustrated, 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 


By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing the Early History of the Order, together with an Account of the Aula Regis, and the 
Courts at Westminster Hall derived from it—The Justiciar—The Judges and Serjeauts of the Coif—The 
Apprenticii ad legem—‘The Inns of Court—The Forms, Solemnities, and Usages kept up by the Bench and 
the Ba:---Records and Memous o tne Old Urder, and its many Distinguished Members—Their Legal and 
Social Position, and the gradual Innovations on the Old Institution. 

‘*A monument of well-digested research....... An important contribution to the history of the Bench 


and Bar of England.’’—IlWustrated London News. 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, LimrrTeEp, Law Publishers 27, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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To ALL WHO WRITE, EDIT, DRAW, or SCRIBBLE. 





A Perfect Pen. 


For all Literary People. 
For all People who use a Pen. 


A Perfect Ink Pencil. 








Caw’s 
Stylographic 
Pen. 


Nothing is so convenient as 


Caw’s Safety 
Fountain Pen 


(Desk or Pocket size). 


It can be carried in the pocket 
in any position. 





The ink can never spill in the To those who prefer a Stylo 


pocket: it is a physical impossi- 
bility for it to do so. 

1t has a gold nib, iridium tipped, 
of the finest quality—fine, medium, 
or broad point, as ordered. 


Pen, we recommend Caw’s adjust- 
which 
adapts itself to any handwriting, 


able , Stylographic Pen, 
and can be instantly changed in 


adjustment, if not quite comfort- 


able. 


It writes instantaneously, without 


shaking or dipping. 





Price, from 5/-. 





Made in several sizes. Price 12/6. 


BRITISH DEPOT: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





The only Perfect Table Gum is 


BECAUSE it. sticks things so that they “stay stuck.” 


BECAUSE it dries quicker than any gum, being practically a 
thin, ever-fluid glue. 


BECAUSE the less you use the better and tighter it sticks. 
MOREOVER, it costs no more than gum or paste, and goes 


ever so much further. 


Of all Stationers at 3d. and 6d. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.| 





A Perfect Lead Pencil. 


The Blaisdell 
Self-Sharpening 
Pencil. 








‘* A remarkably smart contrivance.” 
Black and White. 


‘Surely a boon to all busy people.” 
“ Weuminster Budget. 
‘*A design in lead pencils that deserves popu- 
larity.”—Morning Leader. 
‘*T hope he may make a fortune by it.” —T7 ruth. 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks 
like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an 
ordinary pencil. It is the same size as an 
ordinary pencil. It costs no more than an 
ordinary pencil of the same quality. 


But it lasts at the very least twice as long, 
because there is none of the waste that occurs 
through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
a cedar pencil. This is more especially 
noticeable in the case of blue and red pencils. 
In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably 
half the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, 
and another quarter by the lead breaking in 
use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste 
none of the crayon in cutting, for there is no 
cutting to be done, and the crayon does not 
readily break in use. Hence the saving in 
lead alone is very great, and the saving of 
time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 
There are no chips, no dirty smears from 
crayon dust, and a perfect point is produced 
instantaneously whenever needed. Thesame 
is true of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 


The paper covering holds firm until it is 
desired to remove it. Then all that is 
necessary is to break the outer cover with a 
knife or pin, and pull off a spiral of paper. 
The new point is then ready for use. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, 
are made in but one quality—the best ; 
but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades 
of hardness for writing or drawing. 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black—post free 
(in the United Kingdom), 1s. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 


46, HoLtBorn Viapuct, Lonpon, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S PUBLICATIONS, 


SEASON 1896-1897. 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Two vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 
NOTES from a DIARY, 1851-1872. Kept by the Right Hon. Sir Mountsrvart E. Grant Durr, G.C.8.1., sometime Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Governor of Madras, 188. 80 


The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of EDWARD GIBBON. Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &c. Printed 


Verbatim from MSS, in the Possession of the Earl of Sheffield. With a Preface by the EARL of SHEFFIELD, 
Vol. I.—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, Edited by JOHN MURRAY, 12s. 


Vol. IL—GIBRON'S PRIVATE LETTERS to his FATHER, his STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, and OTHERS, from 1735 to 1704. Hdited, with Notes, Ac. 
With Portrait, fea 


LORD BOWEN: a a Sketch. With Selections from his U Unpublished Poems. By Sir Henry Srewarr Cunnineuam, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of the late SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY. P.C.. K.C.B.. G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of 


Morocco, Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a Preface Pa ee ZZ a de WINTON, K.C.M, G.’ 














The LETTERS of FREDERIC, LORD BLACHFORD, - Unaler Bosvetery of State for the Colonies, 1868-1871. Edited by 


GEORGE EDEN MARINDIN Tee 
0, 78. 
OUR ,SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences” of the late Mrs. Runpuz Cuartes, Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta 


The LIFE of BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir Wimax W. Honren, K.O.SL. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 24s, 


LIFE and LETTERS of SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. (Head Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bishop 


of Lichfield), By his Grandson, SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon,” &c. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
RUNNING the BLOCKADE: a Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War. By 
HOMAS E, TAYLOR, With an Introduction by JULIAN CORBETT, Illustrations by RB. T. PRITCHETT, and Maps, 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 
The JAPANESE ALPS; an Account of Climbing and Exploration in the Unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Japan. By the 
Rev. WALTER WESTON, M.A., *p, 8.A., wee of the Alpine Club, late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan. 


URTH EDITION. With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 
The HEART of a CONTINENT: a $= of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gold, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884-1894. 
By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.L.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


COMMON THOUGHTS on SERIOUS SUBJECTS. Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar College, Kattywar. 


By the late CHESTER MACNAGHTEN, M.A. Edited with an Introductozy Memoir, by ROBERT WHITELAW, Master at Rugby School. 
W POEM BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. Royal 8vo, 1%. 6d 
The WATCH SONG of HEABAN: E. “the WITNESS. A Poem. Based on the Traditions of the Early History of the World. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By the Rev. Lewis Campsett, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University of St. Andrews, and Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised. 
With Maps, 8vo, 14s, 


The NAVY. and the NATION. By James R. Tuursrrexp, M.A., and Lieut.-Col. Sir Gzonczk Sypennam Crarxe, R.E., 


With Map. 8vo. 
The DEFENCE of the EMPIRE; or, the Protection of British Ships, Ports, and Commerce. A Selection from the Letters and 


Speeches of Henry Howard Molyneux, Fourth’ EARL of CARNARVON, Edited by Lient.-Col. Sir GEO. SYDENHAM CLARKE, B.E., K.C.M.G. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SERMON on the MOUNT. A Practical a By the Rev. CuartEs GorE, Canon of Westminster. 
0., 38. 6d. 
The WORK of the CHURCH in LONDON, A Sudan "or "Esehuces delivered in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, during the 


Summer of 1 


8vo, 128. 
DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. A Popular and Cheaper Edition. 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


With Maps and Plans, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12: 
HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation. With the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students. By A. J. Grant, 
M.A., of King’s College, Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Author of “‘ Greece in the Age of Pericles,” 
With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 9s, 


EUROPE in the MIDDLE AGE. By Ouiver J. Tuatoner, Ph.D., and Ferpivanp Scuwitt, Ph.D. 
th Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


The DAWN of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History of Travel and Geographical Science from the Conversion of the Roman 


Empire to 900 a.p., with an Account of the Achievements and Writings of the Early Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers, By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


NEW EDITION OF KIRKE’S HANDBOOK oF PHYSIOLOGY. 
HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. Hatusvrron, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London, 


thoroughly Revised. With upwards of 600 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. Large crown "evo, 14s. 


TWO NEW UNIVERSITY yw MANUALS. 
dited, from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870-1892, by (Mrs) C. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


ELEMENTS of PHILOSOPHY. By G. Croom RoBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University College, London. 
ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY. By G. Croom Rozerrsoy, late Grote Professor, University College, London. 
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